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ARTICLE XxXI. 


Worton’s Short View of Georce Hickes’s Grammaticos 
Critical and Archeological Treafure of the ancient Northern 
Languages, with ome Notes, by a Lover of the ancient 
Northern Lit erature : and an Appendix to the Notes, faith- 
fully and entirely tranflated into Enghith, from the Latin Ori- 
ginal, by Maurice SHELTON, of Barmingham- Hall in 
the County of Norfolk, Esq, one “of his Majefty's Ful if ices of 
the Pe. ace fo xr the faia Count Ys &c. To which a ire adi , by 


the fame Tranflator, Other curious and proper Notes for a 
farther Illuftration of the Text, a fhort Appendix of Notes of 
Corretion, &c. Gil aa Dedication lo the Ri eht Hote ourabl ld 


James Reynolds, £/7, Lord Chief Baron of his Majefty’s 

Court t of Excheque r at Wettmint (ter, London ; 77: inted for 

the Author, and fold by D. Browne, Bookfeller, at the Black 

Swan without T émple Bar. M DCC XXX V. Price fow'd 

fir ¢ Shiilings, bound feven Sh rm Qui irto. Conlatning 
136 pages, excl lufive both of ihe A thor’s Res Lranflator’s 
edications, and the laft n tention d A} ppen ai: 
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work, it will be 
neceflary to fet before him a 
general view of the feveral 
perfons intentions whole names 
are mention’d in the ude. In 
the firtt place, Dr. George 


flickes printed his Treajure “of 


Lhe . bNCwuE N wr 
at Oxford, in two volumes, 
folio, A. D. 17053 with in- 
tent to furnith the {tudious and 
indultrious = perufer with all 
poffible helps towards his ac- 
q uring a perfect underitand- 
ing ot the northern languages 
and antiquities. In 1708, 
William Wotton, batchelor in 
divinity, oblerving that//ickes’s 
Treasure was very litth known 
in England, f at all in 
foreign) =onations, wrote this 
fhort treatife, in order to re- 
commend it, by fhewing its 
nature and value: 
cated it to the now duke 
Chandos, then the right 
nourable James Bi hig 

and, make his C| 
more univerfally known, 


win] i Our tranflator, Mr. 


wri /, HEU: IV eS 
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fame defign of reftoring 
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knowledex Of the ancient n 


thern languages to its detlerv d 
reput. auion, Of cI lcourag ing 
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men of genius and leifure to 
the ftudy of thote antiquities 
which concern our own na 
tion. ‘To effect this, we have 
in this treatife offer’d us an ae. 
count of Fiickes’s Tre: and 
an explanation of its worth 
and ufe. To both thele points 
we fhall offer the peruler fome 
fatisfaction. 

The two folio volumes of 
Ilickes contain a great variety 
of curious pieces, which have 
only this in common, that 
they relate all to the promo. 
ting the knowledge of the 
northern languages, and are 
fo managed as to prelent to 
the reader’s mind a thoufand 
entertaining things on fubyecs 
where they were leaft to be 
expected. In his dedication 
to prince George of Denmark, 
he takes occafion to depart 
trom common mode of 
dedicators ; and, inftead of 
making it merely a panegy- 
rick, difcourfes excellently on 
the agreement among the nor 


art re, 


1 
ete 


thern tongues, of their near 
afiinity with our own, . nd ot 
ie origin of the proj > from 
whom we derived it. we 


x to this work, 
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_ -~perfetion he aims at, and of 


For 
3s William Nicholfon, bifhop 


bf Carlile; William Elfed, 


who tranflated bifhop Lupus’s 
homily ; William Hopkins , 


| Bdmund Gibjon, famous for 


his elegant Saxon chronicle, 
publifh’d long before ; Ld- 
ward Thwaites, who put 
lifh’d an accurate edition of 


+ theSaxon heptateuch, and who 
corrected the fheets of this 


Treafure going to and coming 
from the prefs. He mentions 
alfo with honour Jonas Sala- 
wus and John Perinskiold, two 
learned Swedes. He then ex- 
cules himfelf as to thofe flips 
and errors which, in fo long 
awork, he may fall into ; and 
remarks, how grievoufly fome 


} great critics (particularly fa- 
| ther Hardouin) have erred, for 
want of competent {kill in 


thefe languages, In the clofe 
of his preface to his uglo- 
Saxon grammar, he informs 


| the ftudenr, in this fort of 


knowledge,.what path he mutt 
tread in order to arrive at that 


: 


the order in which the nor- 


hern.. 
| tern languages are to be 


learned, 

This noble Trea/ure confitts 
of two parts; the one con- 
wining three grammars and 
two diflertations ; the other 
Humpbry Wanley’s catalogue 
O Anglo-Saxon books. ‘The 

grammar is an Anglo- 
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Saxon and Me/o-Gothick one. 
In the feventeen firft chapters 
of this work are contained all 
that young ftudents need to 
learn, in order to their under- 
{tanding thefe ancient langua- 
ges. In the nineteenth chap- 
ter Hickes treats at large of the 
changes which have happen’d 
in this language, of their pe- 
riods, and the books written 
in the feveral dialects thereof. 
In the twenty-third and twen- 
ty-fourth chapters he difcour- 
fes at large of the Saxon poe- 
try; fhewing that their verfe 
confifted in meafure, and not 
in rhime ; that Is, in a certain 
harmonious difpofition of fyl- 
lables, and not in a repetition 
of the fame found at the end 
of lines. Afterwards, he {peaks 
of the Semi-Saxon poetry, and 
gives us a {pecimen of rhimes 
therein: a wonderful collec- 
tion of curious paflages, quo- 
tations, entire pocins, &¥e, are 
gather’d in thefe chapters ; fo 
that they {well to a reafonable 
book of themitelves, His next 
is a grammar of the lranco- 
Teutonic language ; that is, that 
ufed by the Francs, and in a 
ereat part of Germany fubject 
to Charlemagne and his fons, 
In this he proves, that the 
Fraucs made ufe of letters be- 
fore they receiv’d the Chriftian 
Faith. He informs us as to 
the moft famoys perfons who 

T 2 have 
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have left any thing in this 
language ; as Harabanus Mau- 
rus, Melcbior Goldafius, Ot- 

frid ot W iramberg, &c. lo 
the Franco-Teutonic grammar 
he adds a little dictionary of 
fome French and Jtalian words, 
witole originals are to be fetch’d 
from the northern languages 
only; and with it a tract of 
the poetry of the Francs. In 
this dictionary he demonttrates 
how milerably Ferrarius and 
Menage blunder in their ori- 
cinals of a great many words. 
‘The Jranes had two forts of 
poctry 3 one wherein ~ 
quiniity of fyllables, and ; 

nice diipoliuon of words, in a 
due order, are obferved ; fuch 
is the ancient Co//on harmony : 


this fort, is Otfria’s Evan- 
gelical Hujftory, 
St, dnon 1s writt en in the fame 
way; and with tome hymns 
of this kind the Frazco-Teu- 
onic grammar is concluded. 
The | andic grammar of Ra- 
nolpbus ‘Joitas 1s the lait re- 
pri ited by Z/ickes; but he has 
added many things of his own, 
ejpecially in eating of the 
ancient Rai 
the Gs HOT, or Danes. He 
exhibits allo many curious { 
cimens of their writings in 
copper plates, : 
e Di ertation concernin 
‘er ¢ Es x ellence 3 


the other, ending in rhime of 


The life of 


monuments of 
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Languages, written at the pref. 
fing inftances of Sir Bartholp. 
mew Shower, a lawyer of 
great eminence, Is a piece of 
great value, and juftly ftyled 
by Wotton an Herculean |p 
bour. In it Flickes examines 
many points of law, as well 
as matters of antiquity, and 
acquaints us with their true 
nature, caufes, and the varia. 
tions they have undergone; 
producing, on all occafions 
proper vouchers, which have 
generally the charm of novel- 
ty, tho’ written fo many .- 
ago: as for example 5 s he wu 

forms us how, in the Saxon 
times, twice in every year fo- 
lemn courts were held in each 
county ; wherein wills, fales, 
and other donations and alie- 
nations of Goods, moveable 
or immoveable, were ratify’d 
and confirm’d ; to which there 
was a Jawtul hi arse for deter- 
mining fuits in inferior courts. 
In thete courts the bifhop fat 
as judge, with the king’s Reev, 
or alderman, and the Thane, 
or freemen of the fame coun- 
ty ; nay women, as well ec- 
clefiaftics as laics, appeared 
there; where caufes were heard 
and determin’d (not by twelve 
men, as hath been the cuftom 
fince the Nerman times) but 
by plurality of voices, ‘The 
points, and many others, he 
makes good by records of un 
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For 


doubted credit. The names 
of witnefles appearing in char- 
ters, and other writings quo- 
ted by him, affords occafion 
to confider Saxon, Damifh, 
and Norman firnames. Ju- 
ries, their introduction and 
original, are next difcanted 
on: he affirms them to have 
been brought in here by the 
Normans, and to have been 
brought by them out of Scan- 
dia; but others, not without 
fome fhew of reafon, incline 
rather to derive them from 
the Britons; 7. e. the Wel/a. 
From juries he paffes to tefta- 
ments or wills, mentioning 
various fingularities in refpect 
to thofe in the times of which 
he treats: as, that women had 
a power of bequeathing lega- 
cies in the life-times of their 
hufbands ; that copyholds 
could not be alienated with- 
out the king’s leave; that exe- 
cutors in wills were not fpeci- 
fy’d, the county, hundred, 
and tything-courts, taking on 
them and executing that truft, 
donations of the living natu- 
tally follow the wills of the 
dead ; and, in difcourfing on 
them, Hickes very fully and 
Clearly explains the rules ne- 
ceflary to be underftood for 
diftinguifhing the age and au- 
thenticity of charters. It is 
Mpollible to reckon up, in 
this abftraét, the bare heads 
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of thofe curious and inftruc- 
tive ere which are 
contained in this differtation ; 
the lawyer, the hiftorian, the 
politician, the divine, may all 
find things ufeful to them in 
their proteffions, and the keys 
whereby they may come at 
more. /fickes treats of all 
fubjects thoroughly ; he goes 
to the bottom of them, illu- 
{trates every point he touches, 
and confers much more know- 
ledge than the titles of his 
pieces promife ; nay, he even 
does his endeavour to make 
his readers authors, by point- 
ing out ufeful works, turnifh- 
ing the materials, laying down 
the method, and frequently 
giving fpecimens of the man- 
ner in which they may be fuc- 
cefsfully done. 

We have next the honoura- 
ble Sir Andrew Lountaine’s epi- 
ftolary differtation upon the 
Anglo-Saxon coins, addrefs’d 
to Zhomas lord Herbert, at 
that time lieutenant of Jre- 
land. ‘Thefe coins are exhi- 
bited in ten moft curious cop- 
per-plates. In this diflerta- 
tion the various ufes, and of 
confequence the great yalue, 
of fuch coins are very accu- 
rately and elegantly difplay’d 5 
and the very curious and learn’d 
author has, with a great deal 
of pains, unfolded the infcrip- 
tions which adorn thele pieces ; 
~ an 

















































150 
and has left nothing unre- 
mark’d, which an inquifitive 
and judicious reader would be 
defirous to know; on which 
account his work has been re- 
ceived with very great ap- 
plaufe. 

The fecond book contains 
a catalogue of all the books 
and charters that are found in 
any of our libraries, wrote 
either in Anglo-Saxon, or re- 
Jating to Anglo-Saxon antiqui- 
ties. The author of this ca- 
talogue was Humphry Wanley, 


aman, as Hickes calls him, of 


fingular parts. In_ his prefa- 
tory difcourfe, inicribed to 
the then right honourable Xo- 
bert Harley, Eig; afterwards 
earl of Oxford, he gives an 
account of the nature and ule 
of his catalogue. It compre- 


hends not only the titles of 


books, but alio points out the 
places where they are kept, 
the age in which they were 
written, and the remarkable 
perfons to whom they have 
belong’d: it takes 310 
pages Ina large f alio volume, 
tho sare ina ‘mall charac- 
ter. To this is annex d, a cata- 
Jogue of northern books, tranf- 
mitted by the famous Peri fi- 
old trom Stockbolm to Hickes. 
Subfequent to this, we have 
fix compleat indexes, which 
mughtily illuftrate the work ; 
for which the author acknow- 
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ledges himfelf beholden to 
William Brome, of Evwithing. 
ton, a perfon of great worth 
and fame. 

As the learned Mr. otton’s 
labour on this large and noble 
work is admirably well exe- 
cuted, and cannot but an{wer 
the intention of its author, by 
exciting a defire of enquiring 
into the northern languages 
and antiquities in the breatts of 
curious and inquifitive readers; 
fo the additions which have 
been made thereto, and are 
to be found in chis tranflation, 
cannot but encreafe the value 
of the volume now before us, 
inafmuch as they contain feve- 
ral new and entertaining par- 
ticulars, In the notes upon 
the View of ihe Treafure of the 
old Northern Languages, we 
meet with feveral ufetul re- 
marks on the origin of the 
Runic letters, and a mighty 
diverting hiftory of king Ca- 
nute’s being expofed, while a 
child, in a wood, and_re- 
ceiving his name from the 
Danyh word Rnude 3 or, as 
the High German way of wr 
ting has it, nute, a Anot; 
three gold rings being tied up 
ina kot on the infant’s breatt, 
To them are added, by way 
of teftimony to what Hickes 
had oblerved as to wills, the 
tellament of ASTHELFLEDE, 


duke AETHELSTAN’s widow, 


i 
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in Saxon and Engli/h, from the 
Harley-Library 5 as alfo the 
reftament of ASLFLEDE, Of 
JEGELFLEDE, the widow of 
duke BRIHTNOT, In the fame 
manner, €c, There is allfoa 
letter from the famous Leib- 
yitz to Wotton, the Athana- 


| ian Creed, in Saxon and Eng- 


lio; and fome other things 
of a like nature, which we 
have not room to enumerate. 
From among thefe curious 
{fpecimens of Saxon wills, &e. 
at the end of this work, it is 
hoped the feleéting the fol- 
lowing piece will be favoura+ 
bly received by our readers, 


The Englith Tran/flation of King EDGAR?’s Charter. 
By which he gave Ceorlefworth to AETHELFLEDE, 


This Charter was copied from old parchments belonging to the 
Harley-Library ; wherein, asin a treafury, are kept ten 
thoufand Charters, difpofed in the order of time. 


sc HE. kind ma- 
sc ker of the uni- 
“ verfe having placed 
‘¢ the higheft and low- 
“eft things in a wonderful 
“ and an inexpreflible order ; 
“ created man of potter’s clay, 
“intuling into him a foul 
“ after his own fimilitude, 
“and giving him authority 
over all things below, but 
“one, which, on pu pofe to 
“try him, he forbad him: 
“he fettled him very fairly 
“with his wife in paradife ; 
“who, alas! by the inftiga- 
“tor of the devil, being 
* tirown out, brought upon 
gong 9 US r 
“MMe and his pofterny 
* perpetual death in this mi- 
7 Krable worll. Wherefore I 


“ kd 


. Gar, governor and ruler 


‘c of all Britain, do freely 
‘¢ give to a matron, whole 
<¢ name is Athelflede, a cer- 
‘¢ tain parcel of land; to wit, 
«© feven manfes in that place 
<¢ commonly called Ceorle/- 
“6 quyrthe, for ever; together 
«6 with all things of right be- 
<¢ longing to the fame land, 
“© to wit, meadows, fields, 
‘s paftures, woods; and, af- 
«s ter her death, fhe may leave 
«sit to what heir fhe will: 
«© and I would have this place 
«< free from all earthly fer- 
«¢ vices, but three only; to 
«s wit, the accuftom’d (or 
‘ ufual) expedision to the 
«« wars, pontage, and caille- 
«© ouard, But a any one ats 
‘¢ tempts to aicr tals My Co- 
‘¢ nation, from the purport 

& theicol, 
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«< thereof, may he be fepa- 
«< rated from the fellowfhip 
«< (or fociety) of God’s holy 
¢¢ Church, and alfo from the 
«¢ Communion of the Faithful, 
«* unlefs he fhall, before his 
«« death, repent of what he 
*¢ has done amifs againft this 


- 


fElfheah, du 


f/Elfgar, M 


Sob ob ae oe be ake oe oe Le ole ae ae aie 


N.B. The Character at the beginnin 


I Edgar, king of England, have granted, 
I Dunflan, archbifhop of C. corroborated 
1 Ofeytel, archbithop, have confirmed, 
I Ojulf, bithop, have confolidated. 
I Byrthelm, bifhop, have contented, 
Athe ‘Iwold, abbot. 
ft lfhere, duke, 


I 

I 

I 

I Athelftan, duke. 
I meg > duke. 
I 

I 

I 

I 


LE l{wine, M. 

Byrhtferth, M. 

W ulfhelm, M. 
I £thelwine, M. 


“my eftablifhment. The 
** bounds of this land anf 
se thefe, ESc, 

This charter was wrote and . 
attefted by thefe witnefls 
whofe names are here under. 
fet, in the year of our Lords § 
Incarnation 962. | 
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ARTICLE XxXIl. 


A Voyace to Abyffinia : by Father Jerome Lobo, a Por- 


tuguefe Fefuit. Containing a narrative of the dangers be 
underwent in bis firjt attempt to pajs from the Indies into 
Abyffinia ; with a defcription of the coajts of the Red Sea. 
An account of the biftory, laws, cuftoms, religion, habi's, and 
buildings A the Abyffins ; with the rivers, air, foil, birds, 
beajts, fruits, and other natural produ‘tions of that remote 
and unjrequented country. relation of the admiffion of the 
Feluits into Abyflinia in 1634. An exac? defcription of the 
Nile; its bead, its branches, the courfe of its water, and the 
cause of its inundations. With a continuation of the biftory of 
Abyflinia down to the eigetee nth century 3 and jifteen differ- 
tations on various Subjec Bs relating to the hiftory, antiquities, 
government, religion, manners, and nai iural bijtor ‘y of Abyf- 
finia, and other ‘countries mention’d by father Jerome Lobo. 
By Mr. Le Grand. From the French. London 5 printed 
for A. Bettefworth and C. Hitch, at the Red Lyon ix 
Octavo. . Containing 396 pages, 
exclufive of the Preface and Table of Contents. 


‘HIS book, as appears our belief, ull a better autho- 


from the title-page, Is 
compofed of the works of two 
authors ; the one a Portuguese 
jefuit, the other a French gen- 
tleman; both writers of “fair 
characters: and therefore it 
will not be amifs to enter a 
little into their diftinguifhing 
qualifications. The Portuguese 
traveller has not prejudic’d his 
readers, either againit his vo- 
cation or country, by introdu- 
cing romantick ftories or in- 
credible fictions into his rela- 
fon: whatever he relates is at 
af probable ; and therefore 
"IS accounts have a right to 


rity than his fhall contradict 


them. In his account of the 
Miffion, he neither exagge- 


rates the merits of the jefuits, 
nor aggravates the vices of 
the Ay//ins : fo that even, on 
the niceft topics, he affords 
us no jult grounds of fufpi- 
cion, as too many writers of 
this kind have done, on the 
face of their own works, The 
difcourfes of M. Le Grand 
learned, ingenious, and, 
confidering the Church of 
which he is a member, mode- 
rate and impartial. As to the 
tranflator’s part, he acknow- 
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154 
l-dges his having taken great 
liberties with the originals, 
In the firft part of father ‘7e- 
rome Lobo’s relations, which 
contains an account of what 
befell him and his compani- 
ons to the time of their arri- 
val in Abyffinia, it is confels’d, 
that the Lxgli/h performance 
is rather an epitome than a 
tranflation, In the account 
ot Abdyfinia, and the continua- 
tion thereof, the tranflation is 
clofer; and in the differtati- 
ons clofett of all. This may 
lerve for a general account of 
the piece betore us. Let us 
now examine it more particu- 
larly. 

Father Jerome Lobo em- 
bark’d in 1622, in the fame 


feet with the count J idfucira, . 


on whom the king of Portu- 
gal had conter’d the viceroy- 
thip of the /dies, on the 16th 
of Dec. following they arrived 


at Gea: and, on the 26th of 


CY ons 
gi iti 

W 

’ 


my 1624, he fet out tor 
wima; which miffion he 
knew before-hand was ex- 
tremely dangerous ; and _ in- 
deed two of the fathers, ap- 
pointed at the fame time with 
himelt, were murder’d in 
their attempt to get into that 
empire, Our author had bet- 
ter fate; and, after undergo- 
ing great toils, got fafely into 
that fo much talk'd-of, and 


} 


P ° ie 1 ba . we q 
lo litte Known country: of 


which a concife defcription 
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cannot but be proper in this 
place, 

The empire of dby/finia 
hath been one of the largeft 
which hiftory gives us an ac. 
count of. It extended former. 
ly from the Red fea to the 
kingdom of Congo, and from 
Egypt to the Indian fea. It 
is not long fince it contained 
forty provinces ; but is nor 
now much bigger than all 
Spain, and confitts but of five 
kingdoms and fix provinces; 
of which part is entirely fub- 
ject to the emperor, and part 
only pays him fome_ tribute, 
or acknowledgment of depen- 
dance, either voluntarily, or 
by compulfion. Some of thele 
are of very large extent. The 
kingdoms of Tigre, Bagame- 
der, and Goiama, are as big 
as Portugal, or bigger: Am 
hara and Damote are fome- 
thing lefs. The provinces are 
inhabited by Moors, Pagans, 
Yews, and Chriftians ; the laf 
is the reigning and eftablifh’d 
religion. ‘This diverfity ot 
people and religion is the rea- 
fon that the kingdom, in dil- 
ferent parts, is under diffevent 
forms of government ; and 
that their laws and cuftoms 
are extremely various. 

The inhabitants of the king: 
dom of Ambara are the molt 
civiliz’d and polite ; and next 
to them the natives of Jig7¢, 
or the true dbyfins. The reft, 
except 




















the Damotes, the Ga- 

fates, and the Agaus, which 
roach fomewhat nearer to 
avility, are entirely rude and 
barbarous. Among thete na- 
tions the Galles, who firft 
garm’d the world in 1542, 
have remarkably diftinguifh’d 
themfelves, by the ravages 
they have committed, and the 
terror they have raifed in this 
part of Africa. ‘They neither 
fow their lands, nor improve 
them by any kind of culture ; 
but, living upon milk and 
fefh, encamp like the drabs, 
without any fettled habitation. 
They practife no rites of wor- 
hip; though they believe, 
that, in the regions above, 
there dwells a Being that go- 
verns the world: whether by 
this being they mean the fun 
orthe ky, is not known; or 
indeed whether they have not 
fome conception of the God 
that created them. This Deity 
they call, in their language, 
Ou, In other matters they 
are yet more ignorant ; and 
have fome cuftoms fo con- 
wary even to the laws of na- 
ure, as might almoft afford 
realon to doubt, whether they 
are endued with reafon, The 
ciriftianity profefs’d by the 
Anfins is fo corrupted with 
luperftitious errors and heres 
Ri and fo mingled with ce- 
‘Monies borrow’d from the 
Jews, that little befides the 
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name of Chriftianity is to be 
found here; and the thorn 
may be faid to have choak’d 
the grain. This proceeds, in 
a great meafure, from the di- 
verfity of religions which are 
tolerated there, either by ne- 
gligence, or from motives of 
policy ; and the fame caufe 
hath produced fuch various 
revolutions, revolts, and ci- 
vil wars within thefe latter 
ages: for thofe different fects 
do not eafily admit of an union 
with each other, or a quiet 
{fubjection to the fame mo- 
narch. The dAbyfins cannot 
properly be faid to have ei- 
ther cities or houfes ; they live 
either in tents, or cottages 
made of f{traw and clay; for 
they very rarely build with 
{tone. Their villages or towns 
confit of thefe huts ; yet even 
of fuch villages they have but 
few, becaufe the grandees, the 
viceroys, and the emperor 
himfelf are always in the 
camp, that they may be pre- 
pared, upon the moft fudden 
{ummons, to go where the exi- 
gence of affairs demands their 
prefence: and this precaution 
is no more than neceflary for 
a prince every year engaged 
either in foreign wars, or in- 
teftine commotions. 

Thefe towns have each a 
governor, whom they call Ga- 
dare ; over whom is the Educ, 
or lieutenant; and both are 
U 2 accountable 
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accountable to an officer, cal- 
led the Afamacon, or mouth 
of the king, becaufe he re- 
ceives the revenues, which he 
pays into the hands of the 
Relatina-fala, or grand ma- 
{ter of the houfhold. Some 
times the emperor creates a 
Ratz, or viceroy - general, 
over all the empire, which 1s 
fuperior to all his other offi- 
cers. 

Ethiopia produces very near 
the fame kinds of provifions 
as Portugal; tho’, by the ex- 
treme lazinels of the mhabi- 
tants, in a much lefs quantity. 
However, there are fome 
roots, herbs, and fruits, which 
erow there much better than 
in other places. What the 
ancients imagined, of the Tor- 
rid Zone being uninhabitable, 
is fo far from being true, that 
this climate is very temperate : 
the heats indeed are exccflive 
in Congo and Aiciomotapa ; 
but in Aby/finia they have a 
perpetual tpring, 
ous and charming than that 
in Portugal, Vhe Blacks here 
are not ugly like thofe of 
the adjacent kinedoms, but 
have better features, and are 
not without wit and deh 


nore Gcyicl- 


cacy: their apprehenfion is 

judement 
found. hey have here two 
harvetts im the year, which: is 
a fufficient recompence for the 


imall produce ot each one 
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harveft they have in the win. 
ter, which lafts through the 
months of July, Auguft, and 
September , the other in fpring, 
Their trees are always green, 
and ic is the fault of the inha. 
bitants that they produce 
little fruit. They have, in 
the greateft plenty, raifins, 
peaches, four pomegranates, 
and fugar-canes, and fome 
figs. Moft of thele are ripe 
about Levit, which the Aby/in 
keep with great ftrictnels, 
Among the animals of £- 
thiopia, the lyon claims the 
firtt place, particularly a kind 
of lyon, of extraordinary fize, 
called the Lyon Royal 5 one 
of which being killed by his 
fervant, our author had the 
curiolity to meafure, and found 
him twelve fect between the 
head and tail. The elephants 
are prodigioufly numerous mM 
that empire: our author met 
once with three hundred @ 
them in one evening ; and 
fome of them are of fuch an 
enormous bignels, that a maf, 
mounted on a high mul, 
cannot reach within two {pans 
of the top of its back. The 
rhinoceros allo, the mortal 
of the elephant, 
found in the fame region; 
where our author had_ the 
elimpte of a unicorn, which, 
he tells us, refembled a fine 
fhaped horfe, of a bay colour, 
with a long black tail. “TM 
hories 


CNCINY 
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horfes here are excellent, and 
their mules, Oxen and cows 
without number: they havea 

icular cuftom, which is 
the refule of this plenty, vz. 
that every man, who has a 
thoufand cows, fuves, once a 
year, a day’s milk, with which 
makes a Bath for his friends, 
and entertains them ata great 
feat: fo that, to give one an 
idea of a perfon’s circumftan- 
ces, their common expreffion 
is, He bathes fo many times a 
year; which is equivalent to 
fying he has fo many thou- 
fnd cows. ‘The king’s tri- 


bute out of cattle is one cow 
out of ten, every three years. 
The cookery of the Abyfins, 
generally fpeaking, 1s enough 


toturnan Auropean’s {tomach ; 
every thing they drefs {wim- 
ming with butter, except their 
grand rarity, which is raw 
beef, eaten with pepper, falt, 
and the gall of the ox; or, 
which is efteem’d the richer 
fauce, with what is taken out 
of his guts. ‘Their drink is 
generally mead and beer ; and 
it isthought a point of ill man- 
ners amongit them, to let a 
itranger go away fober. Their 
drefs is becoming enough, and 
people of quality run into cx- 
els in order to adorn their 
perfons, Their women are 
hot over-chafte ; and their 
Matriages, according to our 
‘uthor, fo very loofe, that 
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they part when ever they find 
they cannot live agreeably to- 
gether. ‘Cheir males marr 

about ten years old, and their 
females younger. Strangers 
live in no country in the world 
fo well and {fo eafily as in this; 
for when a ilranger comes to 
a village, or to a camp, the 
people are obliged to enter- 
tain him and his company, 
according to his rank. As 
foon as he enters an houte 
(for ghey have no inns in this 
nation) the mafter informs his 
neighbours that he hath a 
guelt : immediately they bring 
in bread, and all kinds of 
provifions ; and there is great 
care taken to provide enough, 
becaule, if che gueft complains, 
the town is obliged to pay 
double the value of what they 
ought to have furnifh’d, ‘The 
want of money in Abyftnia 
(for, excepting the eaftern pro- 
vinces, there is none in the 
empire, and even in them 
they have only an iron coin) 
is countervailed by the old 
method of exchanging one 
commodity for another: how- 
ever, falt is a kind of com- 
mon meafure in this country 5 
and is, in truth, their money. 
As to controverfies, civil or 
criminal, they are eafily and 
fyeedily decided : the two par- 
ties make choice of a judge, 
and plead their own caufe be- 
fore him; and, if they cannot 
agree 
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agree in their choice, the go- 
vernor of the place appoints 
them one; trom whom there 
lies an appeal to the viceroy, 
and to the emperor himfelt. 
All caules are determined on 
the {pot ; no writings are pro- 
duced; the judge fits down 
on the ground, in the midit 
of the high road, where all 
that pafs may be prefent: the 
two perfons concern’d ttand 
before him, with their triends 
about them, who ferve as their 
attornies : the plaintiff {peaks 
frit; the defendant antwers 
him ; each is permitted to re- 
join three or four times: then 
filence 1s commanded, and the 


judge takes the opinions of 
that are about him: 1f 


thofe 
the evidence be deemd fuffi- 
cient, he pronounces fentence ; 
which, in fome cafes, is decti- 
live, and without appe al: he 
then takes the criminal into 
cuflody ull he hath made fa- 
tistaction ; but if it be a crime 
punifhable with death, he is 
deliver’d over to the profecu- 
tor, who may put him to 
death at his own diicretion. 
As to the religion of the dby/- 
fins, it is, according to father 
Lobo, a contufed mitcellany 
of Fewi/ and Mahometan fu- 
perititions ; with which they 
have corrupted thole remains 
of Chrittianity which they {till 
retain. The Paflion ot our 
Lorop they celebrate with 
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great piety: they reverence 
the Crais, pay great devotion 
to the Bleffed Virgin, and tw 
Angels and Saints: they ob. 
ferve feftivals, and keep Sug. 
day {trictly ; they are very de. 
vout in the exercile of their 
publick worfhip ; and in their 
charity to the poor they ex. 
ceed the bounds of prudence; 
the jeverity of their fafts js 
very great; in Levt they eat 
not till after fun-fet ; they ab. 
{tain from milk and butter; 
and, as their country affords 
no fifh, they are obliged to 
fubfiit on roots and pulfe : on 
faits they never drink but 
when they eat ; and their 
priefts never communicate till 
the evening : excommunica- 
tion is extremely dreaded 
here; and, in conlequence 
thereof, the clergy tyrannize 
over the people: no country 
in the world abounds fo much 
as this with churches, mona- 
{teries, and ecclefiatticks ; 10 
that it 1s not pollible to ling 
in. one church or monattery 
without being heard by ano- 
ther ; perhaps by feveral : 
they have fome peculiar no- 
tions about purgatory, the cred 
fion of fouls, and other things 
of my/lerious nature ; they fe- 
peat baptijm annually, prac- 
tife circumcifion, oblerve the 


fabbath, an’ d ‘abt. Lin from thole 


kinds af fie fb ior bid len by the 


law; brothers efpoufe bro 
chers 





































thers widows , and, ina word, 
many Jewi/o ceremonies are 
friétly adhered to among 
them: the words of baptitm 
they have changed, and have 
inferted a great many whim- 
fical faints in their kalendar. 
Ina word, the Aby//ins in ge- 
neral are very ignorant and 
fuperftitious, 

Hitherto this abftraét hath 
ben pretty regular; but as 
the other circumftances, rela- 
lating to this country and its 
inhabitants, are  interfperfed 
among the adventures of the 
author (father J.obe) it will not 













the moft remarkable, in or- 
der to render this account 
more clear and perfect ; which 
will at the fame time contri- 
bute co the giving a diftinét 
idea of the nature and ufeful- 
nefs of the work ittelf. The 
winters in Abyjinia are ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and 
pernicious; they begin in May, 
but their greateft rigour is from 
the middle of ‘fune to the 
middle of September : the rains 
lall at that time almoft incef- 
fantly, occafioning not only 
great floods, but raifing alfo 
lich noxious vapours, as ren- 
Cer the climate very unwhole- 
ome: the morning is gene- 
rally fair and bright, but about 
hoon, or two hours aftcr, the 
*y 8 Clouded, and immedi- 
tcly fucceeds a violent tte: m, 
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he amifs to collect a few of 
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with thunder, and lightening 
flafhing in a moft dreadful 
manner. While this lafts, 
which is commonly three or 
four hours, none go out otf 
doors: the ploughman, upon 
the firft appearance of it, un- 
yokes his oxen, and betakes 
himfelf with them into covert : 
travellers provide for their fe- 
curity: in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, or fet up their tents 5 
every body flies to fome fhel- 
ter, as well to avoid the un- 
wholefomeneis, as the violence 
of the rain: the thunder is 
aftonifhing, and the lightning 
often deftroys. Our author 
had a terrible inftance of its 
force. ‘* It once flath’d fo 
** near me (fays he) that I 
“¢ felt an uneafinels on that 
“¢ fide for a long time after : 
«¢ at the fame time it killed 
‘¢ three young children ; and, 
‘© having run round my room, 
«¢ went out and killed a man 
‘© and a woman three hun- 
<¢ dred paces off.” When the 
{torm is over, the fun fhines 
out again; and, but for its 
effects, it would icarce be 
thought it had rained. Such 
is the Abyfinian winter, a 
dreadful feafon, in which the 
whole kingdom languifhes 
with numberlefs difeates and 
affliction ; which, however 
grievous, is equal’d by the 
clouds of grafhoppers, which 
fly in fuch numbers from the 
defart, 
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defart, that the fun is hid and 
the sky darken’d. Whenever 
this plague appears, nothing 
is feen throughout the whole 
region, but the moft ghaftly 
confternation ; or heard, but 
the moft piercing lamentati- 
ons: for wherever they fall, 
that unhappy place is laid 
wafte and ruined ; they leave 
not one blade of grafs, nor 
any hopes of a harveit, The 
inclemency of the winter, and 
the plague ot grafhoppers, our 
author acquaints us, are not 
the only evils to which ftran- 
gers are expoled in by/inia, 
He gives us an inftance of a 
misfortune which happend to 
himlelf, fufficient to convince 
us that venomous creatures 
have difierent powers in diffe- 
rent climates. Uhele are his 
words: ** In crofiing a defart, 
‘© two days journey over, | 

was in great danger of my 

lite; for, as [lay on the 


i 
y 
I 


ground, I percerved myfelf 


feiz’d with a. pain, which 
forced me to rile; and ] 
faw, about four yards from 
me, one of thoie ferpents 
that dart their poiion ata 
diitance. Altho’ | rofe be- 
tore he came very near me, 
l yet tele the eflects of his 
poifonons s breath 5 and, | 
I had lain a Intl: loneer 

© > | 
had certainly died. I had 
recourle [fo B <oar iove- 


> 
| > a, ‘ ' ,44 1. , 
raign remedy againit thefe 


** poifons, which I alway 
‘< carried about me. Thef 
‘* ferpents are not long, by 
** have a body fhort and t thick 
** and their bellies fpecklej 
‘*¢ with brown, black a yel. 
“<< low: they have a wik 
*¢ mouth, with which they 
“draw ina great quantity ¢ 
*¢ air; and, having retained 
<< it fome time, eject 1t with 
‘© fuch force, that they kil 
‘© at four yards diftance; | 
‘© only efcap’d by being fone. 
‘© what farther from him.” 
The Nile, which has fer. 
nifh’d fo much occafion fo 
controverfy, is very fully dif 
courfed of, and all the won. 
ders relating to it fet in the 
cleareft light, by father Lob, 
who fpeaks of thefe matter 
from his own knowledge; 
and therefore his relation & 
ferves both attention and ct 
dit: an abridgment of wht 
he has deliver’d on that fub 
ject cannot prove unentertalt 
ing. This mighty river 4 
called by the natives dav: 
i.e. The father of waters. It 
rifes in Sacola, a province @ 
the kingdom of Gotama, om 
of the moft fruitful and — 
able in all the >y/inian 
minions: it is inhabited byt 
nation of the 4gaus, who ar 
Chriftians only in name, % 
ving, as we fhall fee prelet 
ly, “adopted the mot | bari 
rous rites, and the groffeit am 
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moft fuperftitious practices in 
paganifm. On the declivity of 
mountain, in the eaftern part 
of this kingdom, is the fource 
of the Nile difcover’d, ** This 
« foring, or rather thefe two 
« fprings, are two holes, each 
«t about two feet diameter, a 
« ftone’s caft diftant from 
« each other: the one is but 
« about five feet and an half 
« indepth; at leaft we could 
“ not get our line farther ; 
« perhaps becaule it was ftopt 
“by roots, for the whole 
“ place is full of trees: of 
“ the other, which is fome- 
“ what lefs, with a line of 
“ten feet we could find no 
“ bottom ; and were affured 
“by the inhabitants, that 
“ none ever had’ been found. 
“Tis believed here, that 
“ thefe {prings are the vents 
“of a great fubterraneous 
“ Jake, and they have this 
* circumftance to favour their 
*“ opinion, that the ground is 
“ always moift, and fo foft, 
“ that the water boils up un- 
der foot, as one walks up- 
on it: this is more vifible 
alter rains; for then the 
ground round about thele 
fountains yields and finks 
fo much, that I believe it 
ls chiefly fupported by the 
foots of trees that are in- 
terwoven one with another, 
a little diftance to the 
942 is a village named 
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‘¢ Guix, through which the 
«© way lies to the top of the 
‘¢ mountain; from whence 
‘¢ the traveller difcovers a vatt 
<¢ extent of land, which ap- 
‘© pears like a deep valley, 
‘¢ though the mountain riles 
‘¢ fo imperceptibly, that thofe 
<¢ who go up or down it are 
<¢ fearce fenfible of any de- 
<¢ clivity.” 

On the top of this mountain 
is a little hill, which the ido- 
latrous Agaus have in great 
veneration; their pricft calls 
them together at this place 
once a year; and, having fa- 
crificed a cow, throws the head 
into one of the fprings of the 
Nile: after which ceremony, 
every one facrifices a cow, or 
more, according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth or de- 
votion, The bones of thefe 
cows have already form’d twa 
mountains of confiderable 
height ; which afford a fufh- 
cient proof that thefe nations 
have always paid their adota- 
tion to this famous river, As 
to the courfe of the Nilé, its 
waters, after the firft rife, run 
to the eaftward for about a 
musket-fhot ; then turning to 
the north, continue hidden in 
the grafs and weeds for about 
a quarter of a league, and dil- 
cover themfelves tor che firft 
time among tome rocks: a 
fight not to be enjoy’d withs 
out fome pleafure by thofe wha 
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have read the fabulous account 
of this ftream deliver’d by the 
ancients, and the vain conjec- 
tures and reafonings which 
have been form’d upon its ori- 
ginal, the nature of its waters, 
its cataracts, and its inundati- 
ons: all which we are now 
entirely acquainted with, and 
eye-witnefles of. 

The Nile rowls away from 
its fource with fo inconfidera- 
ble a current, that it appears 
unlikely to efcape being dried 
up by the hot feafon ; but foon 
receiving, an increafe from the 
Gemma, ‘the Ke ltu, the Branfu, 
and other rivers, it is of fuch 
a breadth in the plain of Boad, 
which is not above three days 
journey from its fource, that a 
ball fhot from a mufket will 
fcarce fly from one bank to 


another. Here it begins to 
run northwards, deflecting 


however a little 
exft, for the ipace of nine or 
ten leagues; and then enters 
the fo much talk’d-of lake of 
Dambia, it is called by the 
natives Barbar-/eia, the 
femblance of the fea; or Ba- 
har-dambia, the fea of Dam- 
bia. It crofles this lake only 
ent a 


towards the 


re- 


at one en d, with 
mi wpidity, tt mat the ' 
Nile may be dittin: 
thro’ all the pale whicl 
fix leagues. 
sé tle re 
“+ begins the 
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Nile : fifteen miles farther, 
in the land of Alata, : 
rufhes precipitately fron 
the top of a rock, ax 
forms one of the mot 
beautiful water-falls in th 
world: I pafs’d under ¢ 
without being wet ; 
re(ting myfelf there for th 
fake of the coolnefs, wa 
charm’d with a thoufand 
delightful rainbows, which 
the fun-beams painted om 
the water in all cheir fhining 
and lively colours. The 
fall of this mighty ftream, 
from fo great an height, 
makes a noife that may be 
heard to a confiderable dif: 
tance: but I could not ob 
ferve, that the neighbouw- 
ing inhabitants were at all 
deaf ; I convers’d with &- 
veral, and was as ealily 
heard by them, as I heard 
them. The mift chat rifs 
from this fall of water may 
be feen much farther than 
the noife can be heard. 
After this cataract, the Nile 
again collects its fcateer’d 
ftream among the rocks, 
which feem to be disjosn’d 
in this place only to afford 
ita pafige. They are fo 
near each other, that, in 
my time, a bridge of beams, 
on which the whole impe- 
rial army palsid, was hid 
over the Nil i? uitan seg 


Vigo hath fince built a bridge 


s* Oh 











«of one arch in the fame 
“ ; for which purpofe 
« he procured mafons from 
« India. This bridge, which 
« js the firft the Aby/ins have 
« feen on the Nile, very much 
« facilitates a Communication 
« between the provinces, and 
“ encourages commerce a- 
« mong the inhabitants of his 
4“ empire. 
Here the river alters its 
-courfe, and paffes through 
many various kingdoms: on 
theeaft it leaves Begmeder, or 
the land of fheep, fo called 
from the great numbers that 
‘are bred there; Beg in that 
“language fignifying fheep, and 
Meder a country : it then wa- 
ters the kingdoms of Ambara, 
Olaca, Choa and Damot, which 
ie on the left fide; and the 
kingdom of Goiama, which it 
bounds on the right; form- 
ing, by its windings, a kind 
of peninfula ; then entering 
Bezamo, a province of the 
kingdom of Damot, and Ga- 
marcaufa, part of Goiama, it 
returns within a fhort day’s 


, journey ; though, to purfue it 
| “rough all its mazes, and ac- 
| Company it round the king- 
, dom of Goiama, is a journey 


of twenty-nine days. So far, 
and a jew days journey far- 
ther, this river confines itfelf 
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vaft regions we have little 
knowledge of: they are in- 
habited by nations entirely dif- 
ferent from the Abyfins ; their 
hair is like that of the other 
Blacks, fhort and curl’d, 
the year 1615, Raffela Chri/- 
tos, lieutenant-general to Sy/- 
tan Seguea, enter’d thofe king- 
doms, with his army, in an 
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In 


hoftile manner; but, being 
able to get no intelligence of 
the condition of the people, and 
aftonifh’d at their unbounded 
extent, he return’d, without 
daring to attempt any thing. 

“ As the empire of the 
<¢ Abyfins (fays our author) 
‘<¢ terminates at thefe defarts, 
<¢ and as I follow’d the courfe 
«© of the Nile no farther, I 
*¢ here leave it to range over 
<¢ barbarous kingdoms, and 
«© convey wealth and plenty 
<< into Egypt, which owes to 
«¢ the annual inundations of 
s¢ this river itsenvy’d fertility. 
«> T know not any thing of the 
«¢ reft of its paffage, but that 
“it receives great increafes 
«© from many other rivers 5 
«¢ that it has feveral cataracts 
«¢ like the firft already de- 
ss {cribed ; and that few fifh 
«¢ are to be found in it, which 
«¢ fcarcity doubtlefs is to be 
«¢ attributed to the River- 
« borfes and Crocodiles, which 
«¢ deftroy the weaker inhabt- 





























(0 Abyfinia, and then paftes 
nto the bordering countries of ¢* tants of thefe waters ; and 
Facwlo and Ombarca, Thefe * fomething may be allow’d 
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undations of the Ni/e, 
thor difcourfes thus : 


to the cataracts, it being 
difficult tor fith to fall fo 
far without being, kill’d.” 

As to the caules of the tn- 
our au- 
** I can- 
not help fulpencing my 
narration to reficét a little 
on the ridiculous fpecula- 
tions of thofe fwelling phi- 
lofophe rs, whole arrogance 
would prefcribe laws to na- 
ture, and fubject thofe aflo- 
nifhing effects which we 
behold daily, to their idle 
reafonings, and _chimerical 
rules: prefumpiuous ima- 
ginations, that have given 


being to fuch numbers of 


books, and patrons to {o 
many various Opinions a- 
bout the overflows of the 
Nile. Some of thefe theo- 
rifts have been pleafed to 
declare it as their favourite 
notion, that this inundation 


is cauied by high winds, 


which {top the current, and 
fo force the water to rife 
above its banks, and {pread 
over all £eypt. Orhers pre- 
tend, a fubterranvous com- 
munication between the O- 
cean and the Nile; and 
that the tea, being violent- 
ly agitated, {wells the rie 
ver. Many have mmagined 
themfelves blefs’d with the 
dilcovery, when they have 
told us, that this mighry 
Mood procecds from the 
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melting of fnow on th 
mountains of Ethiopia; 
without reflecting that thi 
Opinion is contrary to the 
received notion of all th 
ancients, who believed thy 
the heat was fo exceffiy 
between the tropics, thi 
no inhabitant could five 
there. So much fhow, and 
fo great heat, are never 
met with in the fame te 
gion: and, indeed, I never 
law inow in Aby/finia, ex. 
cept on mount Semen, in 
the kingdom of Tigre, vert 
remote from the Nile: and 
on Namera, which is in 
deed not far diftant: but 
where there never falls fnow 
fufficient to wet the foot 
of the mountain when itis 
melted. To the imment 
labours of the Portuguef, 
mankind is indebted tor 
the knowledge of the real 
caufe of thefe inundations, 
fo great and fo regular, 
Their obfervations inform 
us, that tbv/inia, where 
the Nive rifes, and waters 
vatt tracts of land, is tull 
of Mountains, and, in its ne 
tural fituation, much higher 
than Feves ; that all the 
Winter, trom Fure to Sep 


tember, no day is without 


rain; that the Ni/e receives 
In its courfe all the rivers, 
brooks and -torrents which 


+ fall from thote Mountains? 
sé thele 


—, oo _o=e Gee ae wo aa ew. 
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neceflarily fwell it 
ae. the wool and fill 
«the plains of Egypt with 
wthe inundation. ‘This 
« comes regularly about the 
« month of July, or three 
« weeks after the beginning 
« of the rainy feafon in E¢hio- 
« pia. The dificrent degrees 
« of this flood are fuch cer- 
« tain indications of the fruit- 
« fulnefs or fterility of the 
“enfuing year, that it 1s 
« publickly proclaim’d in 
« Cairo how much the wa- 
«ter hath gain’d each night, 
« This is all I have to in- 
« form the reader of concern- 
«ing the Nile, which the 
« Feyptians adored as the 
« Deity, in whofe choice it 
“was to blefs them with 
“ abundance, or deprive them 
* of the neceffaries of life.” 
Father Lobo gives us a Co- 
pious account of the progrefs 
of the catholick religion to 
the time of the expulfion of 
the Fefuits, which happen’d 
on the death of Sudtan Segued. 
M. Le Grand has added a 
very curious fequel to this 
hiftory ; wherein we are in- 
form’d of the many fruitlefs 
aempts which have been 
made to introduce again the 
Jeuit miffionaries into the 
4byfinian empire, in order to 
Mg the emperor and_ his 
lubjects under obedience to the 
ke of Rome, Which relati- 
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ons cannot fail of affording 
both profit and pleafure to a 
confiderate reader, inafmuch 
as they clearly point out the 
various methods by which the 
Chriftian religion is made the 
tool of power, and a pretence 
for butchering mens bodies, 
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under colour of taking care 
of their fouls; furnifhing us 
at the fame time with fome 
examples of perfons warm 
with a laudable zeal for the 
fervice of God, and a difinte- 
refted concern for the falva- 
tion of his creatures, who, in 
fpite of the greateft dangers, 
and in the midft of the moft 
uneafy hardfhips, labour in- 
ceffantly to bring men to the 
knowledge of the gofpel, and 
in every other refpect to fulfil 
the painful duties of their cal- 
ling. 

Various points in the Abyy- 


finian hiftory remaining, after 


all this, not a little obfcure, 
M. Le Grand, in order to the 
full gratification of his reader, 
hath annex’d fifteen differtati- 
ons on the moft curious and 
important fubjects, which had 
been but flightly touch’d in 
the foregoing pages. In thefe 
difcouries we meet with a great 
deal of learning, and a mul- 
titude of proper quotations, 
from ancient and modern au- 
thors, wrought into fo eafy 
and natural a method, that we 


find ourfel ves mafters of many 
| difficult 
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dificult and abftrufe topics, 
without being fenfible of any 
trouble in acquiring that know- 
ledge ; which, under another 
matter, could not have been 
obtain’d without much fatigue. 
After fo ample a commenda- 
tion, it may not be amifs to 
add the titles of thefe differta- 
tions ; they therefore follow : 
1. Upon Mr. Ludolt’s biffory 
of Abyffinia. 2. Upon Ethio- 
pia, or Abyffinia. 3. Upon the 
Nile, and on the eaftern fide of 
Africa, from Melinda to the 
freight of Babelmandel. 4. On 
Pretter John. 5. On the kings 
of Abyffinia ; their coronati- 
ons, titles, queens, and fons : 
of their armies, and the man- 
ner of diftributing jujtice. 6.On 
the Red-Sea, and the naviga- 
tion of Solomon’s fleets. 7. On 
the queer: of Sheba. 8. Upon 
eircumetfion. g. On the con- 
verjion of the Abyfins. 10, On 
tbe errors of the Abyffins re- 
dating to the incarnation, 11. 
Concerning the facraments, par- 
ticularly thoje of baptifm and 
confirmation, 12. On_ the 
eucharift and penance. 13. On 
extreme untlion, ordination and 
marriage. 14. On the invo- 
cation of faints, miracles, pray- 
ers for the dead, fats, images, 
and reliques, 15. Ou the bie- 
rarchy, or government of the 
Church of Ethiopia, 

Having taken the pains to 
campare this tranflation with 
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the original, and finding the 
no notice is taken of the pre 
face which M, Le Grand pre. 
fix’d to his work, and which 
contains feveral paflages very 
proper to be communicated t9 
the Jearned world, it fcemed 
not at all repugnant to the de 
fign of this journal, to add, 
by way of appendix, fom 
extracts from that preface, 
which confifts of 14 quart 
pages. Our author tells us 
that the negotiations between 
France and Portugal not being 
very brifk during the five 
years that he was fecretary to 
the abbé 2’ Effrées at the cour 
of Lifion, he thought he could 
not employ his time_ better 
than in colleéting fuch relat 
ons of the Portugue/e conquelt, 
and other tranfactions tn the 
Indies, as had not hitherto 
been made public, Don Lous 
d’ Acunha, underftanding his 
defign, put into his hands that 
account of the ifland of Cey- 
lan which he has fince pub- 
lith’'d. He bought of a poor 
widow a great number of 
manufcripts, which were writ 
ten by father Damian Vicyrd, 
a Fejuit, who had been forty 
years in the Indies, and who 
had convers’d very much with 
the Braminus. In thete papers 
M. Le Grand found abundance 
of curious particulars relating 
to the lives of Aurengze), the 
Emir Gemla, and the famous 
Sevagh 
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Sagi. The marquis de Fontes, 
who had been ambaffador at 
Rome, favour’d him with a 

large manufcript relating 
wo the difcovery of the Indies 5 
iq which he found an infinite 
number of remarkable things 
which F. de Barros either 
pals'd by, or which totally 
chaped his knowledge. But 
amongft all the perfons of dif, 
tinction in Portugal, who were 
fy kind to lend their affiftance 
toour author, the late coun- 
tels of Ericeira, and the count 
of Ericeira her fon, did him 
the greateft favours ; for they 
permitted him to examine the 
noble library belonging to 
their family, and to take 
whatever he found there wor- 
thy hisnotice. It was in con- 
fquence of this favour that 
he found three volumes in 
folio, containing the hiftory of 
Congo, Angola, and Benguela ; 
written upon the fpot, and 
comprifing the whole reign of 
that noble heroine Finga, queen 
of Matamba, whofe actions 
delerve better to be known 


tian the fabulous accounts, of 


4 y. e 7 “ " 
Penthejilea, Thalefiris, Hiippo- 
“a, and the other warlike 


: Amazons recorded by writers 
} Of antiquity, 


om a This _princefs, 
‘ding herfelf incommoded 
¥ the Portuguefe, who had 
*Yeetun a great part of her 


j . . 
Bi , 
Minions, had recourfe to the 


Wich tor aflittance ; and, by 
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their help, drove the former 
nation almoft out of Angola : 
but, perceiving in time that 
the Dutch were not like to 
prove better neighbours, fhe 
joind with the Portuguefe 
againft them ; and having, 
partly by force, partly by in- 
trigues, revenged herlelf of all 
her enemies, fubdued the Gia- 
gas, and made herfelf fole 
miftrefs of a kingdom, four 
hundred leagues in extent, in 
the middle of Africa; fhe 
died a Chriftian, in the year 
1660, or 61, upwards of 
fourfcore, Our author next in- 
forms us, how he came by 
the manufcript of father Lobo, 
which was prefented him by 
the count de Ericeira, when he 
had loft all hopes of finding 
it. It was Mr. Thevenot who 
gave him the firft intelligence 
of thefe travels, of which he 
imagined he himfelf had pub- 
lifh’d a part in his collection 
of voyages; but he was mil- 
taken, for what he publifh’d 
was no more than an extract 
of fome difcourles between the 
Exglifo envoy Mr, Toinard 
and father Lobo, He next 
acquaints us, in few words, 
with the misfortunes which 
befel that indefatigable miilio- 
nary after his unfuccefsful ex- 
pedition into Aivispia, 
Sailing from Gua, with an 
intent to get, if polfible, into 
Portugal, he was fhipwreck'd 
on 
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Spaix; from whence’ he ty; : 
velled into Portugal, and xf 


on 2 defart coaft, where he 
and his companions were ob- 
fig’d to remain feven months; 
in which time they built two 
fhallops, and in them they em- 
bark'd themflves, in hopes of 
getting, fome way or other, 
into Europe: one of thefe 
little veffels was fwallow’d up 
in the fea, with all that was 
in her; the other, on board 
which was father Lodo, after 
forty days terrible fatigue, 
doubled the cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived in Angola. 
Some time after, he embark’d 
with the viceroy for Bra/il: 
on that coaft the veffel he was 
in was taken by a Dutch fri- 
gate, the captain of which 
very inhumanly expofed ail 
his prijoners on a_ barren 
Wand, many of whom died 
for want; the reft, among 
whom was our mif/ionary, were 
taken off by fome barques 
which happen’d to touch at the 
ifland, and carried to the con- 
tinent; crofs which, fick and 
weak as he was, father Lobo 
travelled on foot to Cartha- 
gena, where the Je/uits have 
a houfe ; and, having refrefh’d 
himfelt there a fortnight, he 
once more fhip’d himielf for 
Europe 5 and, having fuffer’d 
a terrible ftorm near cape Sv, 
he arrived fate in 


é thie ¢ hile 


terwards, on the affairs of th 
miffion, to Rome, where \ 
met with unexpected croff, 
and difappointments : yet nei. 
ther thefe, nor all the dreadiy 
evils he had undergone, coy)! 
quench the fervor of his zed, 
prompted by which he wey 
again into the /ndies, wher 
he became reétor of the Feji 
houfe at Goa, and afterward: 
provincial: at length, he r. 
turn'd to Liflon, the placed 
his birth, and died at th 
houfe of St. Roche, the 2gthd 
Jan. 1678, being then abor 
fourfcore and five years ol 
Father Tel/ez, in his elogium 
of our author Lobo, fays, thi 
he travelled upwards of thir 
ty- eight thoufand leagues 
merely to gain fouls to Goo, 
and to carry the light of te 
gofpel into the moft diftar 
parts of the world. MJ 
Grand {peaks next of the auth 
rities produced in his own Gi 
fertations, and vouches forts 
authenticknefs of the origi 
pieces added by way of # 
pendix to his book ; but, 4 
thefe paragraphs contain 


thing in them either curly 
we will mE 
trouble our readers any fartht & 


or enter madung, 


with their contents. 
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An Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. 
printed im the year M pec Xxxv. 
ages, exclufive of a very long Index, Table of Prints, and 


Errata, making in all 80 pages. 


Pa 


Here are fome books, of 
which it is ealy to give 

a regular abftract, and to af- 
ford. the reader a contracted 
view at leaft of their whole 
contents; but the work betore 
ys is by no means of this na- 
ture. The author has beftow’d 
a great deal of pains and 
larning in difcourfing on a 
fabject which will ever be 
thought worthy of attention, 
while good fenfe and true tafte 
remain in the world. In or- 
der.to fet this elegant per- 
formance in the beft light, 
which the compais of our 
journal will allow, we fhall 
firft give a general account of 
the manner in which his de- 
fign is executed, and after- 
wards enter more particularly 
into its feveral parts. The 
whole then is an epiftolary 
differtation, addrefs’d to the 
right ho: ourable my lord ***, 
who is generally underftood 
to be the earl of F***, and 
the intent of it is, the folution 
of a queftion which hitherto, 
It feems, his feta thought 
untefolved. “ By what 
** fate, or aif 
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ARTICLE XXIII. 


London ; 


Oétavo. Containing 335 


‘¢ it has happen’d, that none 
*¢ have equalled him in Epic 
‘© Poetry tor two thoufand 
‘¢ feven hundred years, the 
‘<< time fince he wrote ; nor 
“s any, that we know, ever 
“© f{urpais’d him betore.” = In 
difcuffing of this intricate point, 
our author has, with great art, 
avoided that ped: antical, dry, 
unpleafant method of mixing 
quotations in foreign langua- 
ges, and frequent citations of 
aneient and modern authors, 
in the current of his difcourfe ; 
and yet, as it would have been 
impoflible to have fatisfy’d the 
critics of the truth of his ob- 
fervations, if no fuch autho- 
rities had been produced, he 
has thrown them almoft en- 
tirely into the notes: fo that 
the Engli/h reader may perufe, 
without interruption, a plea- 
fant and inftructive lecture 
on a curious and noble fub- 
ject ; and the more learned 
and inquifitive reader may, if 
he pleafes, have recourle to 
the originals, whence matters 
of fact and matters of opinion 
are drawn ; whereby the ca- 
pacity an id fincerity of the au- 
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thor may be difcerned, and 
confequently the value of his 
work be known with certain- 
ty. It is divided into twelve 
fegtions, each of which is 
adern’d at the beginning with 
a beautiful print, by way of 
head-piece, all of them finely 
defign’d and executed. That 
nothing might be wanting to 
render fo mifcellaneous a work 
as this perfectly intelligible, 
there 1s at the enda map of 
ancient Greece, and of the 
countries known tothe Greeks ; 
with a very copious index. 
To come now to particulars : 
In the firft fection of his 
work, our author takes no- 
tice, that the ancients very 
eafily refolve that queition he 
has undertaken to examine, by 
an implicit beliet that Homer 
was in/pired. But this, how- 
ever readily receiv’d,and firm- 
ly credited in thofe days, will 
not ferve for an aniwer in 
thefe ; and therefore he thinks 
it periectly harmlefs to affert, 
that //omer’s poems are of hy- 
man compojition , infpired by 
no Other power than his own 
natural faculties, and the chan- 
ces of his education: in a 
word, that a concourse of na- 
fural Caules con{pired to pro- 
duce and cultivate that migh- 
ty genius, and gave him the 
nobleft Held to exercife it In, 
that ever tell co the fhare of a 


poet. In purluance of this 
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maxim, he refolves to enquir 
into the genius and educatiog 
of Homer, and to follow th 
dark hints aflorded us by ap. 
tiquity, in order to find og 
how a blind ftrolling bar 
could come by them. In this 
fearch, it firft occurs, that he 
is generally reputed to have 
been a native of Afia the lef; 
a tract of ground that, for the 
temperature of the climate and 
qualities of the /oil, may vye 
with any in Europe. It is no 
fo fat and fruittul as the plains 
of Babylox, or the banks of the 
Nile, to effeminate the inha- 
bitants, and beget lazineis and 
inactivity ; but the purity and 
benignity of the air, the va- 
rieties of the fruits and fields, 
the beauty and number of the 
rivers, and the conftant gales 
from the happy ifles of the 
weftern fea, all con/pire to bring 
its productions ci every kind 
to the higheft perfection : they 
infpire that mildnefs of tem- 
per and flow of fancy which 
favour the moft extenfive 
views, and give the finett con- 
ceptions of nature and truth. 
The truth of this obfervation 
he fupports by a long note 
from Hippocrates, and a fhort 
one from Plato. The matter 
of faét he verifies by a mult- 
tude of inftances: he then pro- 
ceeds to the effeéts of educa- 
tion ; and concludes this fec- 
tion with a fhort recapitula- 
w10n 





For 
gon of the principal ingredi- 
ents which form the various 
difpofitions of men. * Firtt, 
«the flate of the country where 
wae perion is born and bred, 
« jnwhich I include the com- 

« mon manners of the inha- 
« bitants ; their conjiitution, 
« civil and religious, with its 
“ caujes and - confequences 3 
«their manners are teen in 
« the ordixary way of living, 
« as it happens to ke polite 
«“ or barbarous, luxurious or 
« fimple. Next, the man- 
“ ers of the dtmes, or the 
« prevalent humours or pro- 
“ feffions in vogue. Thete 
“ two are publick, and have 
“a common efect on the 
“ whole generation, Of a 
“ more confined nature is the 
“ firft private education , and, 
“after that, the particular 
“ way of life we choofe and 
“ purlue with our for/umes in 
“it, From thefe accidents, 
“ My Lord, men in every 
“ country may be juftly faid 
“to draw their character, 
© and derive their manners: 
“they make us what we are, 
“ in fo far as they reach our 
“ fentiments, and give us a 
“ peculiar turn and appear- 
“ance: a change in any one 
“ of them makes an altera- 
“tion upon us; and, taken 
* together, we mu{t confider 
“them as the moulds that 


“form us into thofe habits 
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‘© and difpofitions,which {way 
<¢ our conduct, and diftinguifh 
‘© our actions,” 

Our author opens his 2d fec- 
tion with oblerving, that there 
is, and has been, in all ages and 
nations, a progrefjion of mali- 
ners, depending chiefly on our 
fortunes, rifing and finking in 
proportion with them. In re- 
{pect to thofe of ancient 
Greece, he lays, we may dif- 
tinguifh three periods: the 
fuji, from the dark ages, of 
which they had little or no 
knowledge, to the time of the 

Trojan war: the /ecord, trom 
the taking of Trey to the Per- 
fian invafion under Xerxes : 
the third, trom that time to 
the lofs of their liberty, firit 
by the Macedonians, and then 
by the Romais. Greece was 
peopled in the firit; fhe 
grew, and the conjlitution was 
fettled in the fecond ; /Le ex- 
joy'd it in the third, and was 
in all her glory. From the 
two firji periods Llomer drew 
his imagery and manners, 
learned his /anguage, and took 
his /ubjeé? 3 which makes it 
neceflary for us to review 
them. Greece, in general, is 
but a rough country; tho’, 
here and there, it may boaft 
fome pleaiant fpots; of old 
it was but thinly inhabited, 
and thofe inhabitants were ex- 
pofed to the greateft hard- 
fhips, involyed in continual 
Y 2 wars 
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wars, which conftrained them 
to frequent removals, and 
confequently gave them no 
encouragements to build any 
other than homely dwellings, 
or to provide themfelves with 
any more than the neceffaries 
of life. At fea, war raged as 
univerfally as at land ; for,as 
foon as they made ule of fhips, 
they employ’d them in pira- 
cy; and, in fhort, theft was 
not thought difhonourable, 
when accompanied with force ; 
on the contrary, fuccefsful ra- 
pine was the fureft road to re- 
putation. Such was the man- 
ners of the ancient Greeks, and 
luch they are reprefented by 
Fiomer ; but even thefe evils 
were productive of good ; for 
the fear of being fubdued 
taught the inhabitants, when 
they were numerous enough, 
to fortify their cities 5 and, 
when once they were tortitied, 
trade follow’d of courle, to 
uch as were feated on the 
fea-coaft : but, notwithttand- 
ing thefe improvements, wars 
did not ceafe, nor was piracy 
given over; but the art of 
managing military aflairs was 
brought to great perfection, 
e{pecially atter the Trojan war ; 
the confequences of which em- 
broil’d the Greek ftates, and 
featter’d the feeds of conten- 
tion fo wide, that many of 
them {prung up in the days of 
flomer, and attorded him the 
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means of painting from th 
lite thofe bold and moving 
icenes which render his poem 


inimitable. Our author dj. 
erefles here, in order to ae. 
count for the pleafure which 
we receive ffom the repreten. 
tation of natural and fimple 
manners : he then proceeds to 
fhew, that as the marvelloy; 


‘is the nerve of the Epic ftrain, 


fo, in a regular’ well-order'd 
{tate, there can no proper fub. 
jects, for this kind of poetry, 
arife without the intervention 
of a civil war ; and therefore 
he is convinced that the noble 
lord, to whom he writes, how 
much foever he may be pleated 
with this fublime kind of poe- 
try, will however join in the 
with, That we may never be 
a proper fubject of an herotc 
poem. He next obviates an 
objection, which might pro- 
bably enough have been tug: 
gefted to what he has ad- 
vanced on this head, viz. that 
the licence allow’d to poets 
may enable them to feign with 
fuccels fuch manners as are 
requifite to form a work of 
this fort. But, to defcribe 
with life and fpirit, it is ne- 
ceffary for an author to have 
een the things he reprefents; 


and a multitude of inttances. 


make it plain, that none have 
written happily on any other 
foundation. This fufficiently 
fhews, that the objection be- 
tore- 











fore-mention’d is of no force ; 


fince, 1n fuch a cafe, the poet 
be driven to the imita- 


Oem I mutt 

di. I tion of the ancients, and there- 

ac. HE py lofe that fpirit which can 

hich IP slone fupport the Epic ftrain. 

fen. HE He illuttrates thefe obfervati- 

iple HF ons, by giving us the charac- 

sto Mrs of cardinal Bembo and 
lou; @ Giovanni’ Triffino, and by re- 
tin, [FP marking on the caufes which 
rd f& have given reputation to fome 
ub. J of the greateft modern poets, 
ty, IE Then, returning to his fub- 
ion [& ject, he applies thefe reflecti- 
ore HE ons thereto, concluding this 
ble HE fection in thefe words: ** In 
ow fe “fhort, it may be faid of 


ed HB “ Homer, and of every poet 
- [ “who has wrote well, that 
he JB “ what he felt and faw, that 
be HH “he defcribed; and that F/o- 
ic | “ mer had the good fortune 
in fF “ to fee and learn the Grecian 
- § “ manners, at their true pitch 
I. “and happieft temper of 
1. “ verfe: had he been born 
it “ much fooner,: he would 
ts “ have feen nothing but na- 
h “ kednefs and barbarity : had 
¢ “he come much later, he 
f “had fallen in the times ei- 
: “ther of wide policy and 


c pline.” 
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“peace, or of general wars, 
* when private paffions are 
“ buried in the common or- 


“der and eftablifh’d difci- 


lhe language of a people, 
according to our author, goes 


* ATAAEIN, to fpeak ; and ASEIN, to Sag 
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along with their manners, and 
accompanies them both in 
their growth and decay: a 
convention of men of {pirit 
and underftanding, who have 
the bufinefs of a city or ftate 
to manage (if they have not 
their orders to receive in fi- 
lence from a fuperior) will na- 
turally produce fpeakers and 
eloquence. ‘The fame men, 
if they quit their town, and 
look abroad, will fpeak of 
the objects prefented to them 
by nature’s face with the fame 
freedom and happinefs of ex- 
preffion: and if, in a wide 
country, there are many {focie- 
ties, fpcaking the fame tongue, 
but in different dialeéts, the 
language will reap the benefit, 
and be enrich’d with new 
words, phrafes and metaphors, 
according to the temper and 
genius of the feveral people ; 
while each improve their own, 
becaufe it is ufed by their go- 
vernors in their own indepen- 
dent tate. Our author goes 
on to examine what were the 
diftinguifhing properties of ax- 
cient language, which, confift- 
ing chiefly of vocal marks to 
exprefs feveral paffions, he 
thinks were pronounced 1n a 
high tone, refembling rather 
finging than {peaking ; whence 
he accounts for the fimilarity 
of the * Greek words fignity- 
ing to peak and to jing; as 
alfo 
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alfo for the origin of that an- 
cient opinion, that poetry was 
before proje. Purluing this 
fubject, he gives us feveral en- 
tertaining, as well as proper 
quotations, from ancient and 
modern authors, which leads 
him to the eltablifhing this 
propofition, from evidence as 
well as argument ; fince it ap- 
pears, from a ftrict examina- 
tion that the primitive parts 
of the languages, reputed ort- 
ginal, are many of the rough, 
undeclined, imperfonal mono- 
fyllables ; expreffive common- 
ly of the higheft paffions, and 
molt /iriking objecés, that pre- 
fent themfelves in /olitary /a- 
vage life. From this deduc- 
tion, it is plain, that any lan- 
guage, thus tormed, muft be 
full of metaphor ; and that 
metaphor of the boldett, da- 
ring, and moit natural kind : 
for words taken wholly from 
rough nature, and invented 
under fome paffion, as terror, 
rage or want (which readily ex- 
torts founds from men) would 
be expreffive of that fanaticiim 
and dread which is incident to 
creatures living wild. Thefe 
{peculations are purlued by the 
author through a confiderable 
ipace, with great force of 
thought, and a peculiar felici- 
ty in expreffion. He confiders 
the fources of the Greek lan- 
guage, which he probably 
conjectures to have begun up- 
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on a very {mall ftock, whig 
the Pela/zi tpoke, and the gj 
inhabitants of the north 
parts of Greece, but the m 
ceffity of labour and cong, 
vance; a growing comm 

and, more than any thing 
fides, the number of free g, 
ties and independent goven, 
ments, foon railed a noble 
language than either of th 
originals. It was at firft jim, 
ple, unconfined, and free; 
was their life: the polttic fhyk 
grew with their conjlitution, 
and was at its height when they 
had moft affairs of that kind, 
and of the greateft confequencr, 
to manage ; and, when a rough 
warlike people had _ {tripped 
them of their liberty, they hac 
recourle to philofophy and 
learning. The councils of 
free ftate are managed by 


Speaking, which quickly intro- 


duce eloquence and _ the arts 
of periuafion: when ¢e/e tum 
ufeleis, or dangerous in pub- 
lick, men betake themielves 
to Jefs obnoxious  fubyects 
Thefe were the ftages thro’ 
which the Greek language paf- 
fed: it went thro’ them flow- 
ly, and had time to receive 
the imprefiion of each: t 
lafted long, and had far out 
lived the Latin, as it had be 
gun before; the reafon was, 
that, amidft all the broils o 
Greece, they had ftill liberty 
and employment cnough, & 


her 
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in bufinefs or literature, 
alive on 

- fpirit and language : fat 
a Beers follow our for- 
nes, and be fitted to our 
fairs and condition ; for, in 
aa, what elfe do we talk of? 
for this reafon, a flourifhing 
happ nation, not over-dilci- 
sind at the beginning, that, 
afer a long ftraggle and much 
rial, comes to excel in every 
art of peace and war; fucha 
nation muft {peak the nobleft 

e; which, in its turn, 
becaufe of the inftability of 
human affairs, has no fecurity 
for its duration. From thefe 
principles this deduction feems 
to be fairly drawn: ** That 
“ when, by the progreffion 
« above-mention’d, the Greek 
“ language was brought to 
“exprefs all the beit and 
braveft of the human feel- 
ings, and retain’d a fuffici- 
ent quantity of its original, 
amazing, metaphoric tinc- 
ture; at that point of time 
“ did Homer write.” Our 
author concludes this feétion 
with fome obfervations on the 
Eneid ; in which the deficien- 
cy of that poem, in point of 
language, and the caufes of 
that deficiency, are clearly and 
politely explain’d. 

The religion of the ancient 
Greeks is confider’d in the 
fourth fection. Our author 
very juttly derives the religi- 
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ous belief, the folemn cere- 
monies, and all the myfterious 
rites of the Greek nation, from 
the Egyptians; a people, who, 
as our author rightly obierves, 
were very early acquainted 
with the power fuch notions 
have over the minds of 
men; and who, on that ac- 
count, framed thefe allego- 
rical doctrines with great care, 
and tranfmitted them under 
the ftricteft ties of profound 
and pious fecrecy. Hence the 
number of monttrous {tories 
concerning their gods, which 
the firft Grecian fages that tra- 
velled into Egypt certainly 
underftood, and explain’d to 
their adepts; among whom, 
after fome defcents, Hefiod 
and Homer are to be reckon’d : 
but falling afterwards into the 
hands of men of warm fancies, 
who thought they might in- 
vent as well as their matters, 
there were many traditional 
{tories tack’d to the former ; 
fometimes untowardly enough, 
and fometimes fo as to make 
a tolerable piece of the /iteral 
relation ; but confounding 
when applied to the allegory. 
This kind of religion having 
been tranfplanted into Greeee, 
found it a very proper foil for 
fuch a plantation: it took 
deep root in the minds of the 
Greeks, who were grofly ig 
norant, and prepoficis'd with 
no rival opinions ; they made 
additions 
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additions to it of their own ; 
and, in a few ages, it was in- 
corporated with their manners, 
mix’d itfelf with their lan- 
guage, and gain’d univer/al 
belief. Such was its condition 
when Homer made his appear- 
ance in the world: it had at- 
tained its vigour, and had not 
loft the grace of novelty and 
youth, This is the crifis when 
every body affects to talk in 
the prevailing ftyle ; which, 
yoin’d with the early metapho- 
rical Ca/? of the language, is 
one great reafon of the con- 
{tant allegory in the ancient 
writings. For the farther ad- 
vantages which poetry might 
reap from a religion {fo tram’d, 
our author promiles to men- 
tion them in another place: 
in the mean while, he goes on 
to confider the wanners of the 
times. After a few general 


reflections, he comes to ap- 


ply this point, by oblerving, 
that arms was at that time the 
honour’d profeilion, and a pub- 
lick {pirit the courted charac- 
ter; the moft tublime virtues 
were then realities, becaule 
men were by neceflity com- 
pelled to the practice of thole 
fublime virtues: nor is it any 
wonder, that the reprefenia- 


tions of fuch general charac- 
ters bear the marks of ‘ruth, 
and far out-fhine thoie taken 
from counterfeit worth, or 


fainter patterns, = J’his natu- 
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rally leads him to the grey 
point for which this {ig 
was compofed. ** In moft g 
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the Greek cities (fays he 
policy and laws were by 
jult forming when Hom, 
came into the world. Ths 
firft fketches of them wer 
extremely fimple ; gen. 
rally prohibitions from vio. 
lence, or fuch regulation; 
of manners as we fhoul 
think unneceffary and bar. 
barous. The tribes were by 
beginning to live fecur 
within the walls of their 
new-fenced towns, and had 
as yet neither time nor kill 
to frame a domeftick po- 
licy or municipal laws ; 
and far lefs to think of 
publick methods of train- 
ing up their citizens: thy 
lived naturally, and were 
govern’d by the natural 
poife of the paffions, as t 
is fettled in every human 
breait. This made them 
fpeak and act, without 
other reftraint than ther 
own native apprchenfions 
of good and evil, jut and 
unjufi, each as he was 
prompted from — within 
Thefe manners afford the 
moft natural pictures, and 
proper words to paint 
them.” And from thele 


Fs - pie 
caules it comes to pals, tat 
moft nations are fo delighted 


wit 


Y- 


h their ancient pocts 5 be 
fore 














































fre they are polifh’d into 
and falfhood, we feel 
both the force of their words, 
and the truth of their choughts ; 
which Virgil was fo well ac- 
inted with, that he bor- 
rowd from Exnius his anti- 
terms, and the {trong 
obfolete turn of his fentences, 
in order to give his admirable 
poem that degree of {trength 
which muft have been want- 
ing, if a more polifi’d lan- 
uage had been ufed, 

In the fifth fe€tion the au- 
thor judicioufly remarks, that it 
muit give pleafure to the truly 

, When they find that it 
isa maxim, eftablifh’d on fo- 
lid reafons, that without vir- 
tue there can be no true poe- 
try; which is thus demonttra- 
ted: it depends upon the map- 
ners of a nation to form their 
charaéters, and animate their 
language ; if their manners are 
found and entire, their fpeech 
will accompany and do them 
Juftice; if they rife higher, 
and become noble and heroic, 
as they muft do to be fit for 
portry, what is this but virtue 
Nall her Juftre and dignity ? 
line heroifin is nothing elle 
than a difinterefted love of 
mankind and our country, un- 
awd by dangers, and unwea- 
ried by toils, ‘The neceflity 
Of liberty , in the place where 
an Epic poem is compoted, 1s 


ne bal : pee t 
Xt Invited on DY OWT Aor, 
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and very fully made good: he 
remarks too, that there is a 
certain interval between the 
high liberty and enflavement 
of a ftate, ia which ma- 
ny great and diftinguifh’d 
chara@ers appear ; and for 
this heegives us very probable 
reafons.* ** The times of fuch 
<¢ {trugeles (jays he) have a 
“© kind of liberty peculiar to 
‘ themfelves., they raife a 
‘¢ free and active {pirit, which 
“ overfpreads the country ; 
«© every man finds himielf, on 
«© fuch occafions, his own 
‘s matter, and that he may be 
‘© whatever he can make him- 
« felf: he knows not how 
‘¢ high he may rife, and is 
‘¢ unaw’d by laws, which are 
‘¢ then of no force: he finds 
<< his own weight, tries his 
«© own ftrength, and, if there 
«© is any hidden worth, or 


- 66 curbed mettle in him, cer- 


‘¢ tainly fhews and gives it 
«¢ vent. According!y we fee, 
«6 that the geénius’s produced 
<< at thelé times, give great 
«¢ prools of reach and capact- 
“sty, efpecially in politick 
«© managements and civil af- 
«< fairs, in the largeft fenfe, 
“© The abftract /ciences are ge- 
«¢ nerally the product of Jei- 
¢¢ fure and quiet ; but thofe 
«6 that have reipect to man, 
« and take their aim from 
«¢ the human heart, are beft 
«© Jearned in employment and 
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agitation. It was when 
Greece was ill-fettled, when 
violence prevailed 1 in many 
places, amidit the oo 
of the wandering tribe 

that Homer produced hie 
immo: tal poem 5 and it 
was when Jta/y was torn 
In pieces, when the litle 
ftates were leagued again ‘ 
each oth er; Ina word, 

the heat of the ftruggle Ae 
bloox ithe of the “Gi {¢! fe 


and Ghibelline parties, that 
Dante withdrew trom his 
country, and made the 
ttronacit draught of men, 
and = their palion s, that 
{lands in the records of 
modern poetry, The au- 


‘lhe Ene id lived ina 
time tf aiele and pub- 
hick ruin: he faw the mif- 
trefs of the world become 
twice a prey to lawlelfs 
power ; her conftitution de- 
itroy’d, and fet up- 
on the heads of her bravett 
fons for oppofing tyranny.” 
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‘¢ an abfolute court, 
‘© compatible to the noble 





are in. 


*¢ kinds of poetry, how can fi” be 
‘© the ew comedy to exci fm “ *: 
‘© the old, which had all i. “? 
“< berty of language and map. “" 
‘¢ ners, while the other grey I © of 
‘© up under the influence ¢ “Ss 
ee luxury, and the awe of tl Yet 
© Macedonian power ?” whe 

In the fixth fection our eh- fiom 
quirer takes notice, that from wen 
his manner of reafoning, in pot 


re{fpect to the influence tha  ! 


; 
publick manners have upo jj ™ 
writings, this quetlion wil, 

. a 
without doubt, recur: Sine: 
*¢ it is abfolutely the conjunc. ” 

n 
“© ture and manners of the 
| anc 
‘© times that produce poets, ) 
‘¢ how have we but one H- nN 
« . e lr 
‘© mer? Could a {pace oi t 
ad 

‘* two or three hundred years, 
the 
when Greece and the coat . 
di 
‘of d/ia was in a prope xf 


cS te mpe rament for fuch ae 


forth but p 


6¢ rine 
mations, bri ing . j 
6¢ jie ¢ si Lo tills, he wth) 

e! 
us, the an {wer is obvi ” us ; that : 
a ] ” 
tho” it be abfolut tely 1 efiary, : 
yet itis ne ve the only con rclition i” ‘ 
tiere wie myany 1¢ QU red be Pi 


\ 


~~ 7. . + ~ > vir? * 
foo Many co we enume 
¢- 


erexevery 






“years, for one man that is 
« born capable of making a 
« a great poet, there may be 
« a thoufand born capable of 
« making as great generals, 
« or minifters of ftate, as the 
« moft renown’d in ftory.” 
of the ME Let the period juft mention’d, 
when the manners, the reli- 
gion, and language of Greece 


I eh. : : - 
fiom fy wete at their proper pitch for 

: poctry, produced Linus, Or- 
’ 


‘the pheus, Mujcus, and Amphion ; 
men who are handed down to 


Ipon 
us, as the matters of verte, by 
vo. I tae greateft of their fucceffors : 
unc. We teit fongs, it 1s true, are long 


the Me fince perith’d ; but the wile 
and peaceiul He/ied, whole 


te compofitions in part have 
of  mach’d us, and commands our 
an admiration, owes his birth to 
aft tue fame pericd. ‘This, accor- 
De ding to our judicious author, 
oe. IE atiords a clear folution of that 
bur problem, which the elegant 
lle BE Vélleius Paterculus thought fo 
bar me exceeding ftrange : “* That 


rr “ the great matters, in every 
) . mm. 

“ profelion and fcience, always 

“appear in the fame period 


a “ of time, andare of the fame 
65 “ cat and model.” Which 
n iyme have called in the influ- 
. ence of the itars to account 
. lor, and the hiftorian himfelf 
" would have us believe arifes 


| chy from emulation. In 
tie early ages of the Grecian 
Katey the wild and barbarous 
uabitants wanted the afif- 
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tance of the mules to foften 
and tame them: they ftood 
in need of being impretfs’d 
with an awe of fuperior and 
irrefiftible powers, and a 
liking to focial life: they 
wanted a mythology to lead 
them by fear and cread (the 
only holds to be taken of a 
rude multitude) into a feeling 
of nabural caufes, and their in- 
fluences upon our lives and 
actions ; the wife and good 
among them faw this neceffi- 
ty, and fupplied it: they had 
religion for their theme, and 
the /ervice of mankind for the 
end of their fong. How un- 
like in this to fome late ay- 
thors of our own growth ! 
who, I hardly know for whut 
end, have written againtt the 
religion of their country ; and, 
without pretending to fubiti- 
tute any thing better, or more 
practicable in its place, would 
deprive us of our hay-py efta- 
blifhment; merely, as it would 
feem, for the pleafure of pul- 
ling down, and doing mif- 
chief. But the firft mea of 
{cience in Greece, better in- 
ftruéted in human nature, and 
knowing the advantages of 
national rites, wrote in a dif- 
ferent ftrain: the formation of 
things, the birth of their gods, 
their properties and exploits, 
firft inform’d their numbers ; 
next were celebrated the he- 
rocs, who had extirpated Zy- 
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LITERAR 
rants, deftroy’d monjflers, and 
fubdued robo. Vhefe bards 
were from hence in the high 
eft ceftimation; no | 
court {cerns to have been with 
out one or more of them 3 
and they relorted to all the 
prcal fealts and hi 
ties, to affiit at the 
and to entertain the people. 
In the foregoing fections 
Hlomer's publick advantages 
have been fully fet torth: our 
: ithor comes now to {peak of 
his perfonal good fortune, and 
to examine, ** What effect his 
‘© private education, his w. ay 
© of dfe, and fucce/s in it, 
«| mult have upon im as a 
“* Poel. ” The tradition con- 
cerning his education, he tells 
is very lame; and he gives 


180 


h folemni 


hacryy CS, 


us $ very good reaions why 
learning WAS but low Wn thar 
part of the world where he 
was born and brought up. 


‘Theme un ircuimitances of // 
family carned him and 
ss mother to the houfe of 
Phemins, who was one 
foi/o1,or Bards, among whom 
ail the le arning, Of the 
vas: from him //omer receiv’d 
the firft tinctures ot krow- 
ledge ; unproved by his in 

itructions, and in time b 
luccefior.  Inflead 
iting on fo ob. 


lcure a point as the education 


s* 
‘i? 
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of this queftion What 
‘¢ learning was then in by. 
‘ing, and what kind 
‘« Knowledge it was poffibk 
re for a man tg 
‘© acquire.” In conlequence 
cf this) he obferve rightly, 
that the antiquity ¢ of poetry 
among the Greeks was { O great, 
that Pliny could not deter. 
mine about it ; but contented 
himfelt with 1 affirming, that it 
wis certain there were poems 
before the Trojan war. We 
mult therefore feck for the 
riic of this noble art fome. 
where elic ; and our author 
leems to have difcover’d 
true fountain. While the po. 
licies of Greece (as he rightly 
remarks) were but forming, 
Affyria, Phenicta, and ERD 
were flourifhing kingdoms, 
under regular governments, 
and happy in the riches of 
their foil, and their methods 
of improving it. The long 
peace they enjoy’d, and the 
arts which fuch times. pro- 
duced, brought a great part 
of the admuiniftration into the 
hands of the facred order; 
who took all poflible care to 
hk cep up their authority > and, 
being envic us of their difco- 
Vcrics, at pains to find 
means how to tranimit 
them to their defcendants, 
without imparting them to the 
vulgar. “ Here was the origin 
or al 
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Fr MAR 
iealt the Egyptian pricfts, ta- 


king notice how natural it was 
for men to employ allufions, 
ind {peak in fimilitude buile 

it, fettled the tropes 
ind metaphors, and improv d 
+ into an art: nor did they 
top here, but invented and 
yorrow’d a new character for 
writing thefe allegories, which 
they called holy letters; be- 
caufe they were to be known 
oily by the priefts, and not 
i be ufed by them, but in 
divine matters. “The firft plan- 
wrsand improvers of Greece 
were Danaus the Feyptian, 
Cadmus the Phenician, and 
Pelops the Phrygian ; it is no 
wonder therefore that we find 
them fo early tinétured with 
the Afiatic manners; efpecially 
it we reflect, that the farft /ages 
among the Greeks drew their 
fence from thefe countries, 
and their theology particularly 
from Egypt: in imitation of 


+ their matters, they wrapped 


up their doétrines in fable, 
tho’ they had not an unknown 
character to write in; fo that 
their precepts and opinions 
ame to appear, when their 
verles were publifh’d, and their 
manner was known. J/.izus is 
‘counted the parent of their 
poetry, and, in the Agypltan 
records, ftands at the head of 
the worthies who came into 
‘at Country in queft of know- 


ige 


“O8e, Coceval with Linus was 
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Anthes, who wrote hymns to 
celebrate the glory of the 
Gods. Pampbo, a native of 
Attica, and difciple of Linus 

firft fung of the Graces; an 

Homer is {aid to have alter’d 
a hymn of his to Jupiter for 
the better: but Orpheus, that 
great name in poetry, has 
eclipfed the fame of all the 
re{t; he likewife is faid to 
have been one of Linus’s fcho- 
lars; tho’ Plutarch exprefly 
affirms, that he imitated no 
man in his poetry or mufick, 
but was himfelf an original. 
It is however certain, that he 
made the fame voyage as his 
fuppofed mafler had.done in- 
to kgypt , where. he ftaid long, 
and was let into the fecrets of 
their philofophy and religion, 
At his return, he did greater 
fervices to his country, or ra- 
ther to the people he chofe to 
live with; for he is thought 
to have been originally from 
Thrace; his aétions are them- 
felves involved in allegory, and 
related in the fame kind of 
fable as he was wont to em- 
ploy about his Gods and He- 
roes. Whether he left any 
thing of his own in writing, 
our author is in great doubt 5 
tho’ he finds no reafon to con- 
clude he did not: but the fame 
of his knowledge was fo high, 
that we have from Suidas the 
titles of fixteen or feventecn 


poems written under his name, 
chiefly 
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chiefly by the Pythagoreans, 
who embraced his doctrines ; 
and from others we may rec- 
kon up twice the number : 
they are philofophical, prophe- 
tical, and religious, and were 
believed to contain his real 
opinions, and the genuine 
ftrain of his verie: he direct- 
ed thefe his myftical Icflons 
to raife an awe of the Gods 
in the breafls of his hearers, 
that he might reftrain them 
from barbarity and blood: 
fhed, and charm them into 
humanity and focial manners, 
Mujfeus was Orpheus’s fam'd 
fcholar, or perhaps lus fon ; 
and many other bards, whofe 
names and reputations have 
reach'd even to thefe diftant 
ages, were either his cotem 
poraries, OF flourtth’d between 
hom and //omer, Our author 
gives us fome light into the 
nature of thar wriungs, which 
he with great probability af 
lerts to have been read and 
ftudied by Hlomer. “ And 
** thus (lays he) we find an 
“* antwer to the queftion, 
“© MH bat learning was then in 
ss being ? and What kid of 
Knowiedge i was pofible in 
“© Elomer’s days lo acquire er 
“© Tr was wholly fabulous and 
‘Lhe powers of 
«* nature and human paffions 


lyoaonsecal 
aeiee Pidddb. 


** made the fubject, and they 
** deleribed their various et 
4 


tects with fome analogy 


flrolline bard, 


“© and refemblance to hima 
“© a‘lions. ‘They began with 
“© the rife of things 5 their y,. 
“© ciffitudes and transforma. 
*¢ ons defined their nature and 
‘© influence, and, in their me. 
*¢ taphorical ftyle, gave w 
*¢ cach a perfon, a /peech, and 
‘© method of operation, con. 
‘¢ formable to their fancied 
“© qualities.” 

In the opening, of the cighth 
fection, our author, after a de. 
cent apology, ventures on the 
following affertion: ** That 
‘© Tlomer’s being, born poor, 
‘© and living a ttrolliny ind) 
“© gent bard, was, in relation 
“© to hits poctry, the preatelt 
«¢ happinels that could befall 
‘¢ him.” In order to fuppor 
this paradox, he obferves, that 
his poverty introduced him to 
Phemius, and acquired him 
the peculiar advantage of liv. 
ing in the houfe with his ma- 
fter, in a double relation ofa 
{fcholar and a fon: the fame 
neceffity made him glad to be 
Phemiuss fucceflor, and de- 
termined him to continue in 
the profeffion of an dorcdos, of 
This employ: 
ment, inacountry like Gree, 
where nature was not obilruc- 
ted in any of her operations, 
role quickly Into moh credits 
and many inftances might be 
produced from hiitory, 4 
well of the deferts of thele 
bards, as of the honours ; 
low’ 
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low'd them. There is a tefti- 

mony t0 this purpole, in the 
hymn to Latona, and her di- 

vine offspring Apollo and J Jia- 
nd, which is afcribed, with 

great appearance of truth, to 
Homer: it was lung. at the 
feaft held at Delos: * I fail, 
« Heavenly Powers, lays the 
« bard, whofe praifes I fing ; 
« let me allo be remember’d 
‘jn the ages to come: and 
«when any one, born of the 
« tribes of men, comes hither 
«a weary traveller, and en- 
“ quires, Who ts the fweetefl 
« of the finging men that re 

«“ ort to your feafts, and whom 
‘yOu moft delight Lo hear ? 
« Then do you make antwer 
“for me; °715 the blind man 
“ phat dwells in Chios: — bts 
x fongs CX el al! thal can eer 
“be fung.” ‘The ifland of 
Chos was no il-cholen. re- 
treat: it enjoy’d the diflufive 
benignity of the climate in 
common with the reft of that 
delicious coall; but, peculiar 
10 ittelf, It pro imced the rich- 
oi wine that ever Greece could 
boalt of 5 and abcunded in the 
other ingredients of the plea 

lures of the ancients ) Lhe { hell 
“. What made this fo ne 

cellary, was the ufe of the 
Het Bath, which was an ar- 
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and the three together were 
thought fo fweet by the anci- 
ent men of pleafure, that life, 
in their opinion, was not worth 
keeping, without them, lew 
people, in our author’s opi- 
nion, have conceived a juft 
notion of the profeflion of a 
bard ; and he feems to have 
affigned a true reafon for this, 
when he refers it to our hav- 
ing, no character like it in the 
modern world: he therefore 
endeavours to give us fome 
idea of its nature, dignity, and 
advantages : it was indecd no 
life of wealth or power ; but 
of great eafe and much ho- 
nour; the Aoidot were wel- 
come to kings and courts ; 
were neceflary at feafls and 
facrifices , and were highly re- 
verenced by the people. As 
this condition was in itlelf of 
the utmoft importance to a 
poct, fo the confequences of 
it were almoft equally happy. 
The Avid, or Bards, were 
under a neceffity of frequent 
travelling, and every now and 
then exercifing their vein up- 
on the greateft fubjeéts. Ja 
this firuauon did //omer beyin 
to wander over Greece, carry 

ingg with him thofe quali 

that procured him a welcome 
wherever he came. At this 
time the Grecian cities, and 
her “rowing commonweaitis, 
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ftaid fo long in each of them 
as was neceflary to /ee, but 
not be moulded, into their 
manners. The order of a 
town, and the forms brought 
into the common city - life, 
elude the paffions, and abate 
their force, by turning them 
but he 
neither led a country nor a 
town life 3 and was in this re- 
fpect truly a citizen of the unt- 
verfe: his proteffion gave him 
accefs into the houfes of the 
preateft men; and the effects 
of it appear in almoft every 
line of his works: from 
whence it is evident, that he 
was familiarly acquainted with 
their way of living, — their 
wealth, their manner of en- 
tertaining, their plate, their 
curiofities, and even the trin- 
kets of their women, The 
manner in which he recited, 
obliged hin to a fimple in- 
telligible ftyle: he might in- 


deed tell wonderful {tories of 


ftranve performances, and pla- 
ces ttrange ; bue they muft be 
plainly told, and with a con- 
{tant eye, to natural manners 
and Auman novtons : he needed 
not keep firictly to them ; 
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aelP 7 
a rbapfodift : howe er, thes 


aries: — 
are two aa VANTAe S More, 


which muft be mention’d; dil 


firft is the facility in comp, 
fing, which mutt arife fp 
habit. EnjPathivs fays of Hp 
mer, that he breathed nothiy 
but verfe ; and was {0 pg 
fefled with the heroic muf, 
to {peak in numbers wid 
more eafe than others in prof 
The fecond peculiarity whic 
attends a flrolling lite, is hi 
ereat returns of mirth and hy. 
mour. After fuffering col 
and fatigue, a flood of joy 
comes limpetuous upon a mar 
when he is refrefh’d, and be. 
gins to grow wari. § Thushis 
wandering about furnifh’d him 
with the ftorics and other ma. 
terials of which he compofel 
his poems, as the continuil 
practice of verfitying taught 
him the art of poetry ; and 
as he ow’d all his talents 
iature, fo we may, from his 
works, conclude, that in other 
{ciences fhe was the fole mi 
trefs; for, among all his cha 
racters, there 1s mot 07 
wherein we find fo much asa 
word of what we call acquired 
parts. As to poets in particy 
lar, Homer exprefly afcribss 
their raptures to inipiwatons 
on which our author, having 
siven us his thoughts freely, 
concludes this fection thus: 
‘© Thefe are high pretentions 
** and fhould be ftrongly lup- 
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« ported before they are ad- 
« mitted ; but if one, unin- 
« feéted with the poetical {pi- 
« rit, was tO fearch for their 
« meaning in profé, it feems 
« to fay, That as there is tio 
“ poetry without LeCMUS, fo 
« that genius it/elf bas tts fits 
“ and feafons, which are pro- 
« yoked and indulged no-where 
« fo happily, as in the firolling 
« ynanxious life of an Aoidos, 
“ or Bard. 

The circumftances in which 
the Greek affairs were, at the 
time when //omer appeared, 
and the manner in which he 
lived, tho” they contributed in 
agreat meafure to form his 
character, and to give him 
fych a readinefs in compofing, 
as might well enough pafs for 
the effects of divine affiftance ; 
yet they did not entirely per- 
feet him, He knew the Greek 
republicks thoroughly : his po- 
ems fhew, that he was not ig- 
norant of foreign countries : 
he appears, upon occafion, a 
great gencalogijt, a knowing 
bytorian, and, which is moft 
to our purpofe, a wonderful 
geegrapber, ‘This no infpira- 
tion will account tor: we mutt 
therefore accompany him in 
the fecond part of his travels, 
his viliting hgypt and the Aaft. 
Among the other itories con- 
trived by his admirers, there 
sone told by /lephejlion, that 
conceals a ineaning very dif- 
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ferent from its firft appear- 
ance: he fays, «* That a lady 
“© of Memphis, the daughter 
‘Sof Nicarchus, by name 
« PHancy, exceiling in wif- 
‘© dom, compofed two poems, 
“© The war of Troy, and The 
“© qvanderings of Ulyfles, and 
‘© Jaid them up in the //ly 
‘© Place of the temple of Vul- 
S© can at Memphis: that Llo- 
“© mer coming there, found 
‘¢ means to get copies of them 
‘© from the /acred /cribe PHa- 
“© NITES, and out of them 
‘© compofed his J/iad and his 
“© Odvffey.” The fenle put 
upon this by the learned is, 
that Homer was either an Egyp- 
tian born (for fo many have 
fufpected) or that, having his 
great genius cultivated by an 
Egyptian education, he was 
there enabled to compote his 
admired poems. Our author 
proceeds to take a view of the 
feveral arguments adduced to 
prove the travels of //omer 
into Feypt : on the whole, he 
feems to think, that tho’ they 
come not up fully to the fact, 
they however render the truth 
thereof more than probable. 
What advantages might ac- 
crue to that great poct from 
his peregrinations in that cl- 
viliz’d empire, he fets forth 
in very expreflive terms ¢ 
There (as he tells us) he might 
fee riches, pleafures and mag- 
nificence reconciled (as far as 
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the nature of things will allow) 


with /ajety and good order 
here was the 


nobleft contra/t, 

and moft inftructive oppofi- 
tion, that avy conjuncture can 
offer to our view: he came 
from a country where 
govern’d, and went to another, 
where, from the higheit at- 

chievement, to the {malleit 
action 1n lite, every thing was 
directed by fettled rules and a 
digejted policy: here was a 
people fo thoroughly moulded 
to their government, that edz- 
ation feemed to have taken 

the _— of walure , and, by 
a depth of thought in the le- 
giflature, was aid fo true, 


fe, . 
Na idre 


and made to take fuch /e/d of 


the paffions, that it feemed ra- 
ther to create than dire? them. 
This appeared long after Flo- 
mers days, in their tenaciout- 
mefs of their own 
under a 
matters, and their ifecting 
all the nations, that learned 
their relig x10! 1 or pol: ticks from 
them, wi th the fame 
me/s and / 
thefe he Sal our 
defcribes the 
Homer, he dilcovers a_per- 
fect acquaintance with all that 
ancient or moaern authors 
have faid upon to intricate a 

and. after havine 


fubject ; . 
thrown together a vait num- 
and 
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igotiry, led on by 


author 


ber of 
pertinent obi vations, he con- 
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cludes this fection with the fy 
lowing elegant quotation frog 


Plato: 































‘¢ But the mott deay. 
tiful madite 5 
poljeffion, 3 
of the mu 
foft and fufceptible mind, 
ic is then that it exalts th 
foul, and, throwing it inn 
ec{tafies, makes it sys 
forth ay Sine and /ongs,a 

other kinds of pocly, a and 
celebrate the high atchiev. 
ments of ancient times, ani 
inftruct the generations 
come. This is fo certaiy, 
that whoever he be tha 
preten ds to the favours 
the mu/e, without partaking 
of rhis madnefs, from a 
opinion perhaps fhat ay 
alone 15 fufficient to makes 

poet, he may affure himiei 
that he will fail in his che 
racer, his works will & 
lame, and, while the pro- 
du@ions of the = ta/piné 
ecflatic train are read and 
admired, his /ober  pertor 
mance will fink in oblivion 
Let us acquiefce in tii 
My Lord, in fo 
far as it regards poetry s 
and, after a fruitleds at 
tempt or two, get loofe at 
Jatt from an infectious fub- 


and amish 
is, When the Joy 


i/es leizes Upon; 


i ntence, 


sect.” 
In the tenth fection the a 


thor examines the znigmatr 
cal knowledge of the Egy 


tians, Jie had before afferted, 
hat 
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Homer had borrow’d many 


| things from the theology of that 
0 


earned nation : he now takes 
the opportunity of proving at 
leaft the reafonablenefs of this 
ropofition, as well as of fome 
other points, which, in the 
current of his eflay, he had 
airm’d. The method he 
takes for this purpofe is citing 
and comparing feveral paffi- 
ges from this poet, and from 
other authors of antiquity : 
on the whole he telJs us, we 
may fafely conclude, that /7o- 
mer drew his mythology from 
three fources; firft, from the 
form of worfhip already efla- 
blifh’d in his country; fecond- 
ly, from the ¢raditional doc- 
irines of Orpheus and Melain- 
pus, who firft form’d the 
Grecian ceremonies, and gave 
that people a notion of i- 
mortality, and lafily, which 
was the parent of the other 
two, from the Egyptian learn- 
mg. The difputes which have 
reign’d fo long in the learned 
world on this topic, obliges 
him to take notice of a paf- 
lige relaring to Idomer, re- 
corded by Diodorus Siculus ; 
who fays, that Thebes being 
fack’d a fecond time by lc- 
menon, among che captives 
he carried off was the old 
blind prophet Tirefias, who 
died by the way ; but his 
daughter, the celebrated AZax- 
#0, Was tent to Delphi, as part 
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of the fpoil: fhe was no lefs 
fkilled in divination than her 
father ; and, while the ftaid 
in Apollo's temple, made great 
improvements in the ert; fhe 
was favour’d by the Ged ; and, 
having a wondrous genius, 
compofed oracles of all kinds, 
and in different forms, a//ego- 
rical, propbetical, and moral, 
Thefe were preferved in the 
temple 5 and from them, fays 
the hiftorian, Homer borrow d 
many verjes, and inferted them 
as ornaments into bis own pote 
try. Our author does not 
think that this ftory fhould be 
received entire ; neither is he 
of opinion, that it fhould be 
utterly rejected: he endea- 
vours, with immenfe labour, 
to {crutinize this bufinefs to 
the bottom, and to fift out 
every particle of truth: his 
difquifitions are curious and en- 
tertaining, as well as learned ; 
but they are too long to be 
inferted here ; and _ there- 
fore let us content ourfelves 
with confidering our author’s 
thoughts, on the manner in 
which the [Jeathen Deities are 
deferibed in the J/liad, Ho- 
mer’s Gods are finely diftri- 
butect between the two armies, 
the Greeks and Barbarians : 
the Greeks, naturally wife and 
brave, and fo formd by the 
temperature of their climate, 


party : the Trojans have Mars, 
Aa 2 or, 
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or, the impetuous, fally of war, 
Venus, or by) Hem) lacy and 
Apollo, a mixed kind of di- 
vinity ; the God of feat, 
ec hatic Mi ji: 5 and poetic P a/- 
fion, upiter, or the Univer- 
fal Nature, and particul larly 
the alias nces of the Cele ial 
Region, favours fo1 netimes the 
one, and fometimes the other ; 
but generally the Greeks. Nep- 
dune is entirely Grecian, as 
they were lords of the /ea, 

fercury and Diana have litle 
to do in the war; but are 
mention’d by the pcet, the one 
from the -evpliant tr action, 
Latona’s oppol fite, and the con- 
ducior of departed { fouls ; the 
Other, as a Power, no friend 
to the Jadics, whom the kills 
at pleafure. Thefe are what 
we may call the ad/ive Gods ; 
and this is their general ar- 
rangement. As for Saturn or 
Time, Ceres or the Earth, 
Pluto or Hell, they are a kind 
of /lable Deities, that fupport 
the «whole of things, but have 
little particular influence upon 
any fingle aétion: if we de- 
fcend to their feveral parts, 
and look nearer {til into the 
poet’s conduct, we fhall find 
every God in his becoming 
employment, and acting con- 
fiftently with the power he re- 
prefents. Pdadius, or the Sun, 
the God of /leat and Health, 
iN his wrath fends a plague. 
“4. bills 5, from a fenfation of 


the corruption of the Air nop 
unwholefom, or, in the poe 
{tyle, being warn’d by Tum, 
ih an aflembly ; provok' 
by Agamemnon, Pallas or R.. 


frexion reatons with him, an 


quiets him: his armour 5 
made by Vulcan, and his vak 
nimblenefs and humidity 
makes him properly the fy 
of a fea goddefs. The wik 
and patient U/y/fes is favourd 
by Minerva; and it 1s vey 
remarkable, that. Homer neve 
varies this ¢itular numen, not 
reprefents his ero under any 
other tuition than the Blue-ey7 
Maids. It might have em. 
bellifh’d his narration, and 
given play to his fancy ; bu 
he has prefer’d the truth of 
the character, and ftuck clok 
to his all Ory. The frequent 
fhipwrecks, and bad fortune 
of the hero at /éa, 1s told in 
poetical language, by faying, 
He was hated by NEPTUNE; 
in the fame manner as the 
man, who committed any 
outrage when drunk, was u0- 
der the d difpleafure of Bacchus, 
The other chiefs mention’din 


- lliad are frequently aed 


r protected by fome ait 
ferjon, according to the 1 na- 
ture of the occafion, and their 
perfonal qualities. From hence 
our author takes occafion (0 


examine the character of Vir 
ait 


gil in this particula ri: alter 


he returns to the oo? 
fideration 


which, 





0 


d clofes this fection 
witha long and beautiful quo- 
wtion from Plato, 

In the eleventh fection, we 
énd many other parts of Ho- 
ner’s poems illuftrated by an 
enquiry into their author’s 
knowledge in hiftory and geo- 
graphy, and the means by 
which he acquired it. Our 
author is of opinion, that he 
drew a great part of his fkill 
from the Phentcians, who were 
then a wide trading people, 
and knew much more con- 
cerning the diftant parts of 
the world than any other peo- 
ple did. His reafons for be- 


 lieving, that Homer obtained 


his chief lights from them are 
thele; by ftaying in Greece, 
and making fhort voyages 
among the i/fands, or even 
down to Heypt: he could 
never learn, that the earth was 
begirt on al! fides with the 
ocean, as he often fays it is. 
But the Phenictans, who had 
made long voyages upon the 
Red and Mediterranean Seas ; 
who had paffed thro’ the 
‘treight of Gibraltar,and fail’d 
the coaft on either hand be- 
fore Homers days, and were 
actually making fuch voyages 
every year during his lite; 
they might tell him, that 
wherever they came they found 
the general barrier was the 
ean, From the fame /ea- 
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faring people he muft have 
heard what countries were the 
boundaries and ends, as he 
calls them, of the habitable 
globe. Some of thefe he 
plainly names by their proper 
appellations ; others of them 
he points out by fuch marks 
and peculiarities, as demon- 
{trate that he was not ignorant 
of their fituation. To the 
fouth, he directly mentions 
Africk, Ethiopia, and what we 
take for Arabia, as the utter- 
moft parts of the world: to 
the zorth, he defcribes the life 
of the Hyperboreans, jult as we 
know the Scythians and Tar- 
tars lived, people that inha- 
bit the zorthern continent: to 
the eaft and wef, he names 
no country ; but fays frequent- 
ly, that the fun rijes from, and 
fetsin the ocean; which can 
have no other meaning, than 
that the A/iatick continent on 
the eaft, and the European on 
the we/f are bounded by the 
qatry element, This is the 
only fenfe the expreffion will 
bear ; and any other put upon 
it makes it a plain abjurdity, 
It is the more remarkable, as 
it comes from a man who 
lived between two great un- 
difcover’d lands ; and his de- 
{criptions are fuch, as fhew 
plainly, he had not his intel- 
ligence from inland travellers, 
but from a trading people; 
inafmuch as he ipeaks only 
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of their coalts, their ports, 
and the manners of the peo- 
ple dwelling thereabouts. As 
for the Mediterranean, we have 
his defcription of the coatt 
quite around it; but with this 


difference, that he {peaks of 


? 


the worth-end of it fo particu- 
Jarly, as to convince his rea- 
der, that he had vifited it in 
perfon: but when he comes 
to mention the countries and 


nat ions lying, round the cyé- 


o ” 
] ’ 


end ot that fea, he talks of 
them as a man who had heard 
of thefe places froin travellers ; 
ghat is, from fuch people as 
willingly tell wonders of the 
diltant repious th y have {i Cn, 
and take pleafure in amazing 
people with flories of giants 


and moniters, or of any thing 


out of the common road 
life, either for good or ill. 
Yet however ilrange the tto- 
ries Of Our famous poet may 
fee, ic is Certainly a ] iit ob- 
fervation, that to frame a new 
wonder, without any previous 
foundation from truth, is not 
inthe manner of /domer. ‘This 
our author fupports, by tracing 
moit of the extraordinary {to- 
rics in the J/ijad and in the 
Oday fey to their refpeétiv 
ces, and examining the 
ral ornaments with which he 
adorn’d them. Iliow far // 
mer himieli might credit the 
ftories told him by the Pben- 
é1ans, is a Speculation which 
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marvellous deicriptions in pe 
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lars he 
an 
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and their conitant elects 


that they were all in the 
happietl temper for deferip. 
tion and pocly: we have 
gone farther, and traced 
Eien in his pric le eaute- 
tion, his employment, an 
” manner ot his life, and 

ound them of the "fame 
nature and tendency ; and, 
to account for the wit 
knowledge of men and 
things that appear throug) 


out his works, we have 
jook'a abroad, and foun 
re ion LO untries a flording 


i hap p elt o pt ortu nitks 


man’s heart could with fo: 
poclick Improvement : thei 
have found 
verified in his defcriptios 
and allufions, and in & 
ain “ number 
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« numbers of fhining images 
« that grace his writings ; 
« but take them altogether, 
«and they had not been able 
to raife him to his high 
« ftation, if the nobleft Sus- 
«JECT that ever fired the 
“ fancy of a poet had not 
« compleated his happinels. 
« Let us, My Lord, confider 
« jt, and conclude the en- 
* quit): << 

In the opening of this his 
lat fection, our author ob- 
frves, that of the two heroick 
poems written by Homer, the 
fri contains an account of the 
hottelt period of a long war 
between the confederate prin- 
ces of Greece and the richeft 
kingdom of A/ia, with its de- 
pendencies: the fecond relates 
the confequences of that war, 
and the fates of the feveral 
Chieftains after the victory. 
Homer feems to have been de- 
fta’d for writing the hiltory 
of the whole trunfaciions, by 
being born in ove country, 
refiding in the other, and tra- 
velling much in both Tt 
wuld be a difficult matter to 


- 
© 


thumerate the advantages of 


fuch a fituation ; it would be 
to relume the conditions in 
maniters, language, and tra- 
Deng, we found to be requi- 
fite in poetry ; and fhewing 
that by this wueans they are in- 
Cluded jn Homer's fortunes. 

© appears to be the oaly 


bard that equally knew the 
country of his /ero, and that 
of his enemies; and, except 
thofe poets who have fung of 
civil wars, where the con- 
tending parties are of the fame 
country, and where, for that 
reafon, there can be no varie- 
ty of manners ; excepting 
thofe, I fay, he feems, in ¢his 
re[pefl, likewile to be /ingular 
among the poets. That ap- 
parent veracity which adorns 
the defcriptions of F/omer, and 
points out to us, with all ima- 
einable exactnets, the feveral 
{cenes in which the mighty 
things which are the fubjects 
of his foe were tranfacted, 
{trike the imagination with in- 
finitely more force than the 
moft beautiful inventions of 
modern writers, how arttully 
foever they may be contrived. 
His acquaintance with places 
was not more happy than with 
perions. He had vifited the 
ereaictt part of Priam’s king- 
dom ; had converfed with the 
defcendants of the Trojans, 
and had made himfelf matter 
of all the minute circumftances 
relating to their families, ac- 
tion, houfes, arms, horfes, €?¢. 
which had been conlerved by 
tradition. Thus no part of 
Ilomer’s poems are deftitute of 
truth; bu he fpeaks with the 
fame eafe and certainty of 
enemics as friends. ‘hele 
were ercat advantages ; buc 
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there is one yct to 


which to our author f{eems (and 


come, 


very jullly too) much the 
greateft of them all, wz. the 
material part of his fubject : 


a6 
ac 
«é 
ae 
a 
«6 
«4c 
«6 
ac 
«¢ 
ac 


«ce 


Ite was a prodigious ren- 
dezvous of the braveft in- 
habirants, and fons of the 
nobleft families of a free 
country, wide and warlike, 
and engaged in a violent 
ftrugele of paffions and 
arms, with another of more 
efieminate manners. ‘he 
eficét was, that it afforded 
him real biftoric charaélers 
for his Mover.” ‘To fet 


this matter in a juft light, and 
fhew the valt extent of its in- 
fluence, we need make but 


one reflection: 
an allembly of chiefs of 


«ec 
ac 
«s 
«as 
“s 
<< 
a 
ac 
«c 
ae 
«< 


ae 


«© That fuch 


two great nations, difplay- 
lng, their virtues and vices 
upon the greatelt and mott 
interefting fubjects, au/? ta- 
clude the prime characlers 
of MANKIND; 
confequence prefent a poet 
with the moft genuine and 
fauireft materials that) can 
beautify a human compofi- 
tion.” ‘The verifying thele 


oblervations, obliges our au- 
thor to examine narrowly the 


we Ipal 


characters which 


wave been drawn by our ilu- 
{trious poet 5 to realon upon 
them, to compare them with 
hiftory, and with thofe drawn 
by other bards ; whence he 
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and of 


concludes, his work js the 


great drama of life, acted jy 
our view. There we fee ey, 
tue and piely praited 5 public 


religion promoted ; femperang 
. . : % 
forgivene/s and fortitude & 


tolled and rewarded 5 try 
and character tollow’d, an 
accordingly find it ttanding g 
the head of human writing, 
By these fleps then, Llomer 
become the parent of poetry, 
and his works have reached 
their exalted ftation: by the 
united influence of the happiel 
climate, the moft natural mar. 
ners, the boldett language, 
and mott expreflive religion; 
when fhefe were applied to 
rich a fubjeé#, as the war be 
tween Greece and Troy, they 
produced the In1ap and 
Opvyssey, Their conjunt 
powers afford the with’d for 
foluuion, and a proper antwer 
to the firlt flated queftion, 
Since it is no wonder, it a pre 
duction, which requires th 
concourse of fo many diffimilat 
caufes, 10 many wile chanct, 
and uncommon tigreaients, © 
make each excel (the ablenc 
or alteration of any one 0 
which would fpoil ic) that fuh 
a production fhould — appeat 
but ovce in three or four tho 
fand years 5 and that the im 
tations which refemble it moi, 
with due regard to the mat 
ners of the ¢imes, fhould be 
next in eftcem and value. 
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